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THE COVER PHOTO 


George Kirk, holding the homemade 
rifle described in RANDOM SHOTS. 
Note the daylight between barrel and fore- 
arm of the rough looking stock. 

With Kirk shooting this rifle, assem- 
bled from cast-off odds-and-ends, and 
teamed with C. F. Backstrand, they shot a 
two-man team Nat’! 50 yard Metallic Sights 
Record on the Los Angeles Rifle and Re- 
volver Club Range in 1950. 

While the photographer evidently over- 
looked camera viewfinder parallax, he was 
zeroed in OK on the gun. 


NOTES FROM THE LIBRARY 
Chapter 2 
By Creighton Audette 

It seems to be the impression among 
most bench rest shooters that the accuracy, 
or rather the superior accuracy of the hol- 
low point bullet is a rather recent develop- 
ment and that it was a discovery or a de- 
velopment of contemporary bench rest 
shooters, experimenters, and bullet makers, 
during the past ten or fifteen years. 

In the excellent and informative bro- 
chure ‘Precision Bullet Making Dies’ put out 
by Biehler & Astles the following statement 
is made: “In the very early days of BR 
shooting very few of us regarded the hollow 
point bullet as having any real accuracy 
potential. While its excellence as a var- 
mint bullet was well appreciated, in com- 
parison with some of the sleeker lead tip 
and full patch bullets, it just did not ‘look’ 
like a target bullet. How wrong we. all 
were! In those days some of the bullet 
dies available (along with several sets of 
experimental dies we had made) were cap- 
able of making both lead tip and hollow 
point bullets. As a result, while little was 
expected, hollow point ‘bullets got tried in 
BR shooting as well as other types. The 
results were startling. Given equally well 
made bullets of all types, it was soon found, 
and it has again and again been proven and 
reproven that the hollow point bullet is 
definitely the most accurate type of bullet 
existing today.” 

From my library, it would seem that 
the discovery of the superior accuracy of 
the hollow point bullet actually started in 
1853, with the development of the Pritchett 
bullet. This was a hollow base bullet, sug- 
gested to Mr. Pritchett by Metford, and 
was used in the Enfield muzzle loading 
rifle. In essence, it was the Minie ball, 
without the plug in the hollow base, since 
Metford had found that the force of burning 
‘black powder effectively expanded the hol- 
low base, without using the tapered plug. 
Metford subsequently modified this bullet, 
making it with a hollow nose, which con- 
tained an explosive charge, as well as the 
hollow ‘base which caused it to expand and 
take the rifling. Metford noticed the su- 
perior accuracy of his explosive bullet and 
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made up and tested hollow point bullets of 
this design, without the explosive charge. 
To quote from Fremantle’s ‘The Book Of 
The Rifle’-—“He found that his explosive 
shell was decidedly more accurate in its 
flight than the ordinary Enfield bullet, and 
this led him to adopt for his own use a bul- 
let of similar form, but without the explo- 
sive charge. It appears, in fact, that the 
removal of part of the lead from the centre 
to the circumference, which was the effect 
of leaving a hollow in the fore part of the 
bullet without diminishing the weight, gave 
greater stability in flight. Mr. Metford 
having won some important prizes at local 
meetings in 1862 and 1863, mainly owing to 
this improved bullet, made the secret of it— 
if the firing of a bullet exactly similar to the 
explosive bullet, but without the explosive 
charge, may be called a secret—public at 
the beginning of 1864, in connection with 
the proceedings of the Rifle Conference held 
in January of that year.” The date of the 
invention of the explosive bullet-is given as 
1856. The explosive consisted of equal 
parts of flour of sulpher and chlorate of 
potash, and was protected by an airtight 
plug. 

Many reasons were advanced for the 
superior accuracy of the hollow point bul- 
let, including “that it spun on the plug of 
air in the nose hollow and this stabilized it 
in flight.” The following is quoted from 
‘Rifles and Ammunition’:—“Mr. Metford’s 
engineering and scientific knowledge, to- 
gether with his practical acquaintance with 
the rifle, led him to seek in the right place 
for the reason for this added accuracy, 
which was that in making a hole in the nose 
of his bullet to take the bursting charge, 
without deducting from the normal weight 
of an Enfield ‘bullet, he had taken the 
weight from the centre of the projectile and 
had placed it on the circumference, where it 
materially aided in the maintaining of a 
steady rotation.” 


At one time the British used a hollow 
point service bullet, the Mark IV. Some 
authorities state that this bullet gave super- 
ior accuracy to the ordinary Mark II form, 
but:—“With all its advantages, the Mark 
IV bullet came quickly to an end of its use- 
ful life, for in 1899, when the Mark IV cart- 
ridge was issued to the competitors at Bis- 
ley, it was found that the lead core showed 
a decided tendency to part company with 
the envelope, an accident which was exas- 
perating enough when the divorce took 
place in the air, but which was positively 
dangerous when the core flew out of the 
muzzle, leaving the envelope tightly fixed 
in the rifling, and making an obstruction 
which, with the next shot, would cause a 
very serious rise in pressure when the next 
bullet tried to pass the obstruction.” (From 
‘Rifles and Ammunition’; mention is also 
made of the effect of the Hague Conven- 
tion.) 


After so much quoting from the writ- 
ings of our British cousins, let us look at 
some writings by our own countrymen. 
From ‘The Book Of The Springfield’ by 
Crossman:—“The .280 Ross cartridge, with 
its steel jacket, 180 grain bullet of very un- 
usual sectional density, and 2700 FPS vel- 
ocity, swept the boards in the great British 
long range matches at Bisley and estab- 
lished a new standard of accuracy from 
1909 onwards. Not until after the Great 
War did our Springfield equal the accuracy 
standards of this rifle and cartridge pro- 
duced in 1908. The density of this bullet 
is equal to slightly over 200 grains in the 
.30 and with its much better point and its 
2700 ft, it was a terrific wind-jammer, 
quite easy to understand. At 1100 yards 
it shot practically as well as our best mod- 
ern ammunition turned out 20 years later. 


“This bullet, strange to say, had a hol- 
low point, there being at least 14 inch of 
the steel jacket unfilled at the point. The 
base was deeply cupped and the bullet was 
‘front-closed’ to prevent the gas thrust from 
shoving the core forward and filling up this 
point as would be likely with an open base 
ordinary jacket bullet. That is the bullet 
was filled from the front end and this open 
end then swaged closed on a ‘needle ma- 
chine.’ It was a long way from the present 
boattail in details, yet both ‘types shoot.” 

Another quote from the same book:— 
“Strangely enough ‘hollow point bullets 
give high accuracy. Twelve years ago Jim 
Burns told me that their hollow point .22 
long rifle bullets, much to their surprise, 
outshot quite often their ‘match’ ammuni- 
tion of this caliber.” Since this book was 
published in 1931 this would make the time 
of Jim Burns’ statement around 1919. Jim 
Burns was a ballistic engineer who worked 
for United States Cartridge Co. for most of 
the first quarter of ‘the 20th century. Dur- 
ing this time U. S. C. C. had an enviable 
reputation as a maker of match ammunition 
in .30-06, .38 revolver, and .22 short and 
later .22 long rifle. When ‘the .22 caliber, 
model 1922 Springfield first came out, it 
was chambered specifically for ammunition 
of this make. Burns joined Remington in 
1924, and there continued his work on non- 
corrosive primers, resulting in the Kleanbore 
line. 


With reference to the ‘needle machine’ 
mentioned in the next to the last paragraph, 
I believe this was what is known as a rotary 
swaging machine. It has two or four dies, 
mounted in slides in a head and reciprocated 
radially to swage cylindrical pieces to small- 
er diameters, or to special configurations, 
depending on the shape of the dies. I be- 
lieve it was originally developed for swag- 
ing needles and small tubing, such as hyper- 
dermic needles. 

And now a quotation from ‘The Amer- 
ican Rifleman, April 1949, in an article 
titled ‘Bullet Design’ by William E. Davis. 

“The stability of a bullet depends upon 
a number of factors. It is generally agreed 
that stability varies directly as the square 
of the axial moment of inertia and inversely 
as the first power of 'the transverse moment. 
Since several other factors (muzzle veloci- 
ty, twist of rifling, absolute atmospheric 
density, bullet diameter, and overturning 
moment) complicate the determination, it is 
often made empirically by firing through 
‘yaw cards’ at predetermined distances and 
making computations from data thus ob- 
tained. While the private experimenter will 
not likely attempt any such detailed study 
of stability, certain general principles are 
apparent. 

“First, in a given weight, any design 
which tends to concentrate mass near the 
long axis of the bullet (long points, boat- 
tails), thereby increasing ‘the transverse mo- 
ment of inertia and decreasing the axial mo- 
ment, tends to decrease stability. Con- 
versely, designs which tend to increase the 
axial moment without corresponding in- 
crease in transverse moment (blunt points, 
hollow points, hollow bases) tend to in- 
crease stability.” 

I have wondered ‘how it is with the 
many references ‘to the higher accuracy ob- 
tained from hollow point bullets, that this 
design remained dormant for so_ long. 
have concluded that this may be due to the 
great interest of our military people in de- 
veloping the long range boat-tail bullet after 
World War I and the very high degree of 
accuracy finally obtained with the improved 
designs used in the 1924 and later lots of 
Palma Match and International Match am- 
munition. This must have led people to 
conclude that the boat-tail bullet, with long 
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point, was THE target ‘bullet, and experi- 
menters continued to work along the lines 
of this successful design. 


Another factor which I believe has a 
bearing on the greater accuracy of the hol- 
low point bullet is its probable action at its 
start out of the neck of the case and into 
the throat of the rifling. It is well known 
that the base of the ‘bullet tends to start 
moving ahead of the point, at the instant 
powder pressure starts to rise. This tends 
to let the point of the bullet slump to the 
side, while the base of the bullet tends to 
expand. (discounting boat-tails.) The hol- 
low point bullet of present bench rest design 
offers the best structure to resist slumping 
of the point, since it is light in weight, and 
broad based. Fill it with the weight of the 
lead core extending up into the point and 
the result is to add to the mass and inertia, 
increasing tendency to slumping. Anyone 
who has dissected bullets, particularly the 
.224” small exposed lead tip type used in 
the early days of bench rest shooting, has 
observed the rather uneven ‘fluting’ of the 
inside of the bullet jacket at the ogive. 
This must also indicate uneven distribution 
of the lead inside the point and uneven dis- 
tribution of the strains in the lead and 
jacket, both increasing the tendency to 
slumping. From ‘this viewpoint, the use of 
the ‘needle machine’ to swage the points 
closed might be an advantage. 


Years ago when I got my first loading 
set for the .30-06 and molds for the Pope 
and Squibb bullets I had a lot more time 
than money and spent a lot of time experi- 
menting with cast lead bullets. I had a 
range in the old farm house where I could 
shoot out of the attic at distances up to 200 
yards and I did a lot of testing, shooting 
through targets into the snow and recover- 
ing the fired bullets. Just a (bit too heavy 
a charge behind the Squibb bullet would 
cause the point to slump and_ accuracy 
would go to pot. Sometimes with a bor- 
derline load some of the points would slump 
and some would not. Location of bullets 
as they were recovered showed that the 
fliers were generally those bullets whose 
points had slumped. The hollow point 
Squibb would stand more velocity than the 
regular Squibb. I later tbok a Squibb bul- 
let mold and recut it to eliminate the so- 
called dirt catcher groove at the junction of 
ogive and body. These shot more accur- 
ately than the regular bullet and would 
stand higher velocity before losing accur- 
acy. I believe the ‘dirt-catcher’ groove 
weakens the point of ithe bullet and in- 
creases the tendency towards slumping. 


Chapter Two took up more space than 
T intended, so the story of Winchester’s 
‘new’ shotgun shell will have to wait for 
chapter three. If room permits, chapter 
three will also include a few notes on a 
book published in 1864 which clearly shows 
the spiral flight of an unbalanced bullet and 


the Woolwich Arsenal tests in 1912 of the 
effect of eccentricity of the bullet jacket. 
Bullets were manufactured with eccentric 
jackets and then \these were fired from ma- 
chine rest at 600 yards, ‘half of the bullets 
positioned with high point of eccentricity up 
and half down. The result? Two rather 
normal size groups with points of impact 
about 18 inches apart, ‘horizontally. 


I understand from our editor that one 
intrepid soul sent in an extension of his 
subscription after reading chapter one of 
this narrative. Chapter three waits on the 
same offer. Do I hear a volunteer? 
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STOP GUESSING AT HANDLOADS .... 


Send your fired cartridge case, bullet with seating depth marked by a file and tell 
us barrel length, and we will calculate your load, muzzle velocity, pressure and tra- 
jectory, using the Powley Computer and Charts. 


$10.00 pre-paid. 


Or we have the Powley Computers for $3.50. 


HUTTON RIFLE RANCH ... 


1043 Greenleaf Canyon, Topanga, California 
Official Range of GUNS & AMMO Magazine 


HOW GOOD IS OUR 
BALLISTICS KNOW-HOW? 


Mr. Creighton Audette’s “Notes From 
The Library” in the November issue of this 
magazine was both interesting and instruc- 
‘tive. He draws our attention to something 
about our ballistics know-how that should 
‘be discussed at length. 


But first let me discuss his inquiry re- 
garding my August article “Concerning The 
.45 Auto Cartridge.” In that article, I stat- 
ed that the velocity of a bullet fired from a 
.45 Auto Pistol was less than that fired from 
a fixed barrel weapon even though the test 
cartridges were as nearly identical as it was 
possible to make them and the fixed barrel 
was the same length as the pistol barrel. 
This wording is not identical to that used 
in my article but the meaning is the same. 


When Twin Cities Arsenal first started 
production of the .45 caliber auto cartridge 
and our ballistics department received its 
first lot for test, the test was processed 
strictly in accordance with the requirements 
laid down by Ordhance. However, when 
the resulting figures reached my desk, I was 
certain something was wrong because I, 
toc, was familiar with past statements by 
the authorities quoted by Mr. Audette. 
More ammunition was obtained and I per- 
sonally followed through on each individual 
phase of the overall test. The new results 
were identical with the first, Then, to 
make the cheese more binding, I processed 
additional velocities from five additional 
pistols and five additional fixed barrel guns. 
The fixed guns were simply Springfield ac- 
tions to which were fitted rather heavy five 
inch barrels. I don’t remember the precise 
results but I do know that the various com- 
binations of pistol vs fixed gun produced 
differences of 60 to 90 foot seconds in vel- 
ocity. I started to find out “why” ‘but 
Ordnance stopped me in my tracks with the 
statement that it was my job to test am- 
munition and not to solve basic questions in 
ballistics. 


All Ordnance velocity tests, regardless 
cf caliber, always comprised 20 shots. The 
same was’true of pressure. Accuracy tests 
consisted of nine 10-shot groups. Why it 
should be the odd figure of nine, only the 
Army can explain. Accuracy tests were 
fired from a fixed barrel weapon similar to 
that described above and since accuracy 
could be fired through velocity screens, I 
made it a point to insist that this be done. 
During a period of ‘two years, some 2000 
lots were processed. Each test included 
one 20-shot string for velocity, one 20-shot 
string for pressure, and nine 10-shot strings 
for accuracy. Weapons had a habit of 
wearing out and required frequent replace- 
ment. But always the result was the same. 
The auto pistol always produced lower vel- 
ocities of from 60 to 90 foot seconds or an 
average of about 75 fps. Now, a loss of 
75 fps is a lot of velocity to make up 
when we are trying to move a 230 grain 
bullet at 810 fps. Because of this loss, it 
was necessary for the contractor that ran 
the production system (in this case, Feder- 
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al Cartridge Co.) to request an increase of 
3000 psi in the specified pressure allowance. 
I was present at the committee meeting at 
Frankford Arsenal when the contractor 
made that request and when it was agreed 
to and allowed by Ordnance. This increase 
would never have been allowed had Frank- 
ford not been aware of the velocity differ- 
ential between the pistol and the fixed ‘bar- 
rel. Also let it be known, tthe pistol was 
never designed to take the pressures and 
velocities it is ncw subject to. 


This loss of velocity in an automatic 
weapon also occurred in all models of the 
Browning Machine Gun. Of course, the 
Browning barrel recoils a short distance 
and this probably accounts for some of the 
loss. But what really surprised us was the 
variance in velocity (between individual 
shots. A 20-shot velocity test in a fixed 
barrel weapon that produced an extreme 
variance of only 20 fps would produce 200 
fps variance in the machine gun. 
course, mechanical tolerances are always 
greater in a machine gun just as they are in 
a pistol and this could be where much of 
the problem lay. 


But now let us return to the original 
sources quoted by Mr. Audette. I believe 
that if Mr. Quayle of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards had had the curiosity to run a simul- 
taneous fixed barrel velocity test, his excel- 
lent analysis ot what he thought ‘he saw in 
his spark photographs would have been sup- 
ported by a much more solid foundation. 
As to Mr. Johnson’s book, I would go one 
step further. If Mr. Johnson had had the 
curiosity to make simultaneous fixed barrel 
tests of both velocity and accuracy, his con- 
clusions would have been quite different 
than those stated in his book. 


And to go all the way back to my title, 
I would like to say that Mr. Audette’s in- 
quiry has opened up a Pandora’s Box of 
ballistic ills. If the editor is agreeable, I 
can perhaps explore some of the reasons 
for this situation in the next issue of Pre- 
cision Shooting. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Roy Oster beat the field of 64 compet- 
‘tors in. the Metropolitan Rifle League 
“Double Individual Match,” December 16th. 
The Double Individual was (two 40-shot 
matches at 100 yards, indoors with scope 
sights. Roy won the first match with a 
400-36x, the second match with 400-37x 
and his double-aggregate of 800-73x is a 
new record on the Metropolitan Rifle 
League reduced target, which has a 13% 
inch 10-ring and 7% inch X-ring. 


(Continued on Page Six) 


Random Shots 


By Betty Summerall Duncan 


Much emphasis has ‘been placed on fine 
rifles, tuned to perfection, for achieving 
maximum accuracy. So, it’s news when we 
hear that a barrel salvaged from a trash 
can established a Nat’l Record! 

This bit of shooting lore features 
George Kirk, creator of the contraption in 
the photo, and Clarence F. Backstrand, one 
of the most belaved gentlemen who ever 
stepped foot on a firing line—doing so for 
the first time in 1902. 

About thirteen years ago Kirk took a 
Fordson, axle, and from it fashioned an ac- 
tion and trigger. He decided that he didn’t 
want to pay for a good barrel until he knew 
what he had made was satisfactory. He 
obtained permission from Roy Gradle, well- 
known gunsmith from Santa Barbara, to 
pick out a barrel from the trash where it 
had been out in the weather for 1% years. 

Kirk further decided that he didn’t 
want to put on a good stock until he could 
ascertain how his homemade equipment 
would perform. He, therefore, took a piece 
of weather-beaten 2’ X 4’, on which he used 
a saw and hand axe, asseinbling the equip- 
ment as you see it in the photo. He fast- 
ened the receiver with two bolts through 
the stock. You will note that the barrel 
sits above the top of the stock, which is 
easily discernible in the picture. (No need 
for a bedder here!) Pipe wrench marks 
can be detected near the muzzle and vise 
marks are visible back near the receiver. 
The hand stop was whittled off round and 
fastened to the stock with a nail. 

This unorthodox assembly made its 
debut at the Los Angeles Rifle and Revol- 
ver Club at the Pacific Coast Champion- 
ship in April 1950. As the 2-man team 
match was about to be fired, Clarence was 
relaxing under a tree, not planning to en- 
ter. He heard someone call, “Where is 
Backstrand?” It was Kirk, looking for a 
team partner. Clarence protested, “You 
can find somebody else who will give you a 
better chance.” But, the next thing he 
knew, George came with their squadding 
ticket and said, “We're going to shoot.” 

Kirk was already set up on his position 


when Clarence got his equipment on the 
line, making his way through the crowd 
which had gathered in disbelief. Kirk’s 


outtit had become the object of much laugh- 
ter and ridicule . . . George took Clarence 
off to one side and said, “Don’t let the 
looks of that gun bother you,” and showed 
him a group fired with it which Clarence 
found astounding. 

Backstrand recalls, “Never once while 
I was coaching did I tell him where to hold, 
but I did keep up continuous conversation 
about what I thought the conditions were. 
I did spot the shots for him, and Mr. Kirk 
told me that he never used his spotting 
scope.” 

The conclusion of the match definitely 
stamped out the laughter, for this amazing 
phenomenon had produced a 400. Clarence 
lost a point, but their 799-60X established 
a 50-yd. metallic National Record! 

That is the last we’ve heard of George 
Kirk and his accurate, homespun rifle 
(which defied all theories of rifle building), 
although I have a vague recollection of 
hearing his name in connection with shoot- 
ing in Pennsylvania. I wonder if any of 
you can tell us what has happened to him. 

Clarence Backstrand still makes fre- 
quent appearances at tournaments, driving 
from Riverside, Calif. in one of the fastest 
Corvettes on the road (it factory tested at 
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140 m. p. h.). He would still be a com- 
petitor if he were not so badly crippled by 
arthritis that he is unable to get into posi- 
tion. R 


His love for shooting dates back to the 
early 1890s when his uncle took him squir- 
rel hunting in the big maple woods of Penn. 
He was taught to always keep his rifle un- 
loaded when walking through the woods, 
climbing fences, or riding in the buggy. If 
young Clarence ‘became careless about fire- 
arms safety, his uncle punished him by mak- 
ing him stay with the horse and buggy in- 
stead of hunting. Clarence thought him 
the meanest man in the world, but now 
realizes that it was the best possible train- 
ing for a youngster. 


This venerable “old-timer” began 
shooting smallbore in 1902, but then eased 
eff for 15 years. In the meantime he was 
concentrating on military. big bore, and 
qualified for Distinguished Marksman in 
1904, 1905, and 1906. Also in 1906 he was 
awarded a gold bar for being a member of 
the Calif. State High Power Team which 
fired at Camp Perry .. . When he settled 
down to shooting smallbore in earnest, he 
was a real threat and won his share of ag- 
gregates. He was no longer a youngster 
with “hawk eyes” in 1951 when I remember 
his winning the Metallic Agg. at a large 
tournament in Phoenix . .. Clarence has 
merely mellowed with the passing years, 
and his gracious manner and sense of hu- 
mor are unsurpassed. 

A word of caution to all competitive 
shooters—: do double check your gear be- 
fore departing from a ‘tournament! We 
were shocked ‘to learn that articles left be- 
hind—such as mats, gloves, coats, slings, 
scopes, and even a movie camera—were 


auctioned off at one range. Some items 
were recovered when one person made a 
trip back there and demanded the return of 
specified articles belonging to several shoot- 
ers. We understand that the mandate was 
issued by one with political power, however, 
and not directly affiliated with shooting ac- 
tivities. 
Ok ROK OK 

Glenn Taylor reports that George Stid- 
worthy took the monthly Phoenix Rod and 
Gun Club aggregate on December 9th with 
1599-124X. Conditions generally were 
good, but that desert wind threw a tantrum 
for a few minutes and during that time 
George dropped a point at 100 yds. with 
scope. The course of fire was 50 yds. and 
the Dewar, metallic, and the Dewar and 100 
yds. any ... It looks as though George is 
really working at getting out of the runner- 
up category. 

KOR OK OR OK 

It was with interest that we read the 
article in the autumn issue of The Rifleman 
of Great Britain entitled ‘British National 
Targets Used in the U. S. A.” The in- 
spiration for and included as a major por- 
tion of the article was the letter written by 
Pacific States Fall Round-Up Champ Tom 
Guerin to his old friends in England, dis- 
cussing the Calif. State matches when the 
British Nat’l target was used for the first 
time in a tournament in this country. 

Guerin remarked: “The general reac- 
tion to the new target was favourable,” but 
“the most common complaint was that the 
lines separating the scoring rings were too 
faint for ‘any sights’ shooting,’ and ‘in a 
heavy mirage, it is almost impossible to de- 
termine your hold point, even with a 20 
power telescope.” 

We have heard no objection to the tar- 
get for metallic sight shooting, as the larger 
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bulls, reminiscent of the old 50-meter tar- 
get, are conducive to more accurate “hold- 
ing off.” It is merely a matter of experi- 
menting to select the proper sized aperture. 
There are those, however, and very fine 
shooters, who maintain that trying to hold 
closer than they are capable of doing on this 
target with scope has resulted in habitual 
jerking on our standard targets. 


We decided to get the opinion of form- 
er Nat’! Champ Vic Auer who, although he 
did not fire in the Calif. State matches, has 
had experience shooting on the I. S. U. tar- 
gets. Vic contends: (1) “The British Na- 
tional target has one undebatable advan- 
tage—the encouragement of perfectability 
in shooting. Perfection is an ideal, never 
realized; “perfectability” is a process by 
which it may be better approached. Being 
able to shoot a little more perfect—which 
shooting the British Nat’l target encour- 
ages—can be analyzed on all levels. I will 
limit myself to a succinct analysis of trigger 
squeezing. 

(2) “A smaller bull requires concen- 
tration on all aspects of shooting technique, 
squeezing technique being only one impor- 
tant aspect. The tendency to jerk under 
pressure should be measured in practice by 
shooting on a smaller-ringed target. The 
more a shooter aims for X’s, making each 
round well spent, the more he learns that 
improvement in wind-shooting and in shoot- 
ing against one’s self is to be gained by 
testing himself on a smaller-ninged, more 
challenging target. 

(3) “To digress, many shooters have 
rejected a desire to shoot ithe I. S. U. target 
because they believe the closer concentration 
has climaxed trigger jerking. This is ab- 
surd. If a man finds himselt jerking after 
shooting a smaller-ringed target, he prob- 
ably was jerking prior to that experience, or 
had the tendency to jerk under tighter 
pressure. 


(4) “Gentle squeezing is a fallacy; all 
quick accutacy is achieved in snap-squeez- 
ing. If one squeezes too slowly he allows 
too much time for wind change, he uses 
unnecessary energy in concentration, taxes 
his breathing control, and builds up pulse. 
Also he will, possibly, build up a tendency 
to jerk. Every shooter who aspires to win 
should learn to tighten his groups by get- 
ting more rounds off quickly, in wind, at a 
lesser expense of energy, by ‘snap squeez- 
ing’.” 

On one occasion we had an opportunity 
to observe the firing line from an elevated 
spot when Vic (who shoots a high posi- 
tion) was firing near another top-notch 
shooter. Vic’s barrel was steady as a rock 
following each let-off, but, in comparison, 
the other shooter’s barrel was afflicted with 
St. Vitus dance. 

I’m sure that many of you will profit 
by Vic’s advice, and I believe that he may 
have erased some doubts about shooting 
scope on these new targets. Take our 50- 
meter target, for example. It necessitates 
a tighter hold and, after one overcomes a 
sub-conscious fear of the target, better 
groups with more Xs than at 50 yds. fre- 
quently result . . . Closely related to this 
same subject, one shooter employs a trick 
of dry-firing a couple of rounds or so be- 
fore even starting on his sighter. Try it 
some time, even in the middle of a match, 
if you are feeling a little buck feverish. 
You will see how well you really can hold, 
which helps a great deal toward restoring 
any shattered self-confidence. 

Ok KOK Ok 

Another article in the English Small- 
bore Rifle Assoc. journal, The Rifleman, 
with which we were extremely impressed 
was on the matter of Press Coverage and 
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states as follows: “From Headquarters we 
issued the usual ‘handout’ a few days before 
the Meeting” (referring to the Bisley 
matches) “to some 250 daily, evening and 
national weekly papers. This whets the ap- 
petites of editors—we hope—and as refer- 
ence is made therein to the attendance 
throughout the Meeting of the Press Assoc. 
representatives, a direct tie-up within the 
framework of* journalism is created... 
The Press Assoc. wired no fewer than 
13,368 words from Bisley Camp about 
small-bore shooting results to daily and 
evening newspapers. In addition a dozen 
weekly papers commissioned P. A. to sup- 
ply a summarized local successes story .. . 
Add to this the excellent coverage of the 
Daily Telegraph and two or three reports in 
The Times and we can be well pleased .. . 
Independent Television News cameras were 
on the range on Sunday and film was tele- 
vised during the I. T. N. newscasts later 
that evening.” 

The only press coverage which I was 
ever able to dig up on our Nat’! Matches 
was in the small Port Clinton, Ohio pa- 
per—-although a~tiddly-winks ‘tournament 
did make the front page of one sports sec- 
tion during the period when our champion- 
ships were being fired. And, consider that 
the above amount of publicity is possible in 
a nation where firearms restrictions are 
stringent ... (I did hear some time after- 
ward that the Cleveland, Toledo, and D. C. 
papers made some mention of the Perry 
winners). 

Forgive me if I haven’t simmered down 
yet after reading the big splash afforded 
the top champions of practically all sports, 
except shooting, in a local newspaper after 
they were honored at a banquet at the (Bey- 
erly Hilton. Incidentally, they were select- 
ed on a nationwide basis and brought to 
Los Angeles for the festivities. There were 
even aquatics champions as well as one for 
auto racing. This incident only adds fuel 
to my irritation that this capitalistic nation 
has become so materialistic that unless a 
sport means dollars in someone’s pocket, it 
isn’t worthy of consideration. It grieves 
me to think that we have a World Cham- 
pion who has gone unrecognized simply be- 
cause the spirit of the first Olympic Games 
has become lost ‘to those who control the 
sports dynasty. And, they wonder why 
they weren’t awarded the bid for the 1968 
Olympics and are upset that so much 
money slipped through their fingers! 


Pe se te a 


Congratulations to T/Sgt. Edward E. 
Caygie, Jr, USAF, on tying Candy Jen- 
sen’s U. S. English Match Record with 
598X600 prone on the ISU 50-meter target 
with metallic sights at the Fall Int’l Match- 
es at Lackland AFB, Texas on Dec. 8-9! 
Ed was shooting his Atkinson-Marquart 
BSA Mark II with Redfield Mark VIII 
rear and Freeland front with .140” green 
aperture (note the difference between this 
and his usual .120” for standard targets) 
with clear glasses and a blue filter in his 
iris disc. 

This was an interesting shoot ‘because 
most of the shooters who will be competing 
in the U. S. Pan-American team tryouts, 
beginning January 21st at Lackland, were 
there competing on the ranges where the 
tryouts will be held... The USAF Int’l 
pistol shooters won nearly all of the pistol 
matches, which were fired Dec. 1-2. 

The USAF Int'l (Smallbore Team also 
won the English Match with 2368. Team 
members were Caygle—598; Capt. John T. 
Bertva—592, firing a Hart-BSA Mark i 
with Redfield Int. rear, Freeland front with 
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Keep your shooting eye 
sharp this winter! 


GALLERY 
LOADS with 
HORNADY 


30 CALIBER Sf, 
in the 30-06 i 


30 CAL. 100 GR. 


5-SHOT, 50-FT GALLERY GROUPS 
fired from a 30-06 FN Mauser 


3/8” GROUP 
7 grains Red Dot 
Instr. Velocity 
1237 f.p.s. 


1/2" GROUP 
9 grains Unique 
Instr. Velocity 
1483 f.p.s. 


9/16” GROUP 
7 grains Unique 
Instr. Velocity 
1305 f.p.s. 


11/16” GROUP 
7 grains 4759 
Instr. Velocity 

762 f.p.s. 


Why let your 30-06 hibernate this 

winter when you can use it to shoot 
gallery groups like these. Keep your 
shooting eye sharp—and have fun doing 
it! Gallery shooting with Hornady S-Js 
is inexpensive fun, too. Our 100 grain 
S-Js are only $2.85 per hundred 

(your wallet will like that!). 

This kind of shooting isn't limited to 
30-06 owners. Your thutty-thutty can 
be a gallery rifle, too (drop each load 
a grain or so), or use your 308 
Winchester. If you'd rather shoot 
outdoors—at something besides paper 
—try these loads on squirrels. $2.85 
worth of S-ds will get you quite a few. 


Bullets for handloading— 
send for complete list 


ornady 
BULLETS 
HORNADY MFG. CO. + DEPT. P+ GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Random Shots 
(Continued from Page Five) 


140” aperture; S/Sgt. Allan H. Hannon— 
589, who used a 40-X, same sights as the 
others with .145” front aperture; and Lt. 
Robert C. Metsker—589, shooting a Rem. 
40-X with custom stock and bedding by 
S/Sgt. Stout, with sights already mentioned 
and .145” front aperture. They all used the 
3-lb. NRA trigger as those are also their 
NRA prone rifles and they see no advantage 
in changing triggers back and forth after 
they have the guns shooting and are accus- 
tomed to them. 

Winner of the free rifle grand aggre- 
gate was M/Sgt. William E. Krilling, U. S. 
Army Int'l Rifle Team, and a member of 
the 1962 Int’l Dewar Team with 1726X1800. 
He used a Remington free rifle with Red- 
field Int. sights .. . Caygle was second with 
a 1724 score, fining a Hart 40-X with trig- 
ger by USAF Mks. School, in a stock of 
this own specification and design made by 
S/Sgt. Stout . . . Sgt. David Boyd, USMC, 
placed third—1715—shooting an Anschutz 
with factory trigger and sights. 

Boyd was high in the 20-shot 3-posi- 
tion ISU match with 571X600. High Jun- 
jor was Robert Perkins, son of the Lack- 
land AFB XO, who fired a new National 
Junior Record—535—bettering the former 
record, held by Ken Golden, Arcadia, Calif., 
by 9 points. 

The 3-position ISU match, consisting 
of 40 shots each position, resulted in the 
Grand Agg. winners placing 1, 2, 3—Krill- 
ing with 1133X1200; Caygle, 1126; and 
Boyd, 1124. 

Ok KOK OK 

The gallery tournament at Colonie, 
N. Y., Dec. 14-16, was well attended. 
Ruth Morgan wrote “hat she accompanied 
her son, Bob, and shot with the Air Force 
boys. They visited Harold and Vi LeRoy 
in Albany. 

Winner of the 20-shot 4-position agg. 
was Lt. Robert C. Metsker, USAF, who 
came through with a 791. He used a Wo- 
mack-52-C, Canjar trigger, and 15X scope. 

Caygle took the 10-shot 4-position 
agg. with an excellent 397 score, using his 
Atkinson-Marquart BSA-Mark II, with 
30X scope. (His trigger weighed nearly 4 
Ybs.). 

To make it a clean sweep (presumably, 
as we don’t have the grand agg. winner), 
the Air Force captured team honors— 
1570X1600. Team members were Bertva, 
firing a Hart-40X in a free rifle stock with 
40X trigger, 30X scope; Metsker, Caygle, 
and S/Sgt. Franklin J. Tossas, whose equip- 
ment was identical to Bertva’s. 

KOR KOK OK 


Henry Wright was most cooperative in 
scheduling his International Smallbore and 
Big Bore Matches for Feb. 22, 23, and 24 in 
Fresno, Calif. This will enable the Int'l 
shooters to fire the Westera Wildcat tour- 
nament immediately following, before con- 
tinuing on their tour to the Sawgrass and 
‘Silver Dollar tournaments in Fla. 

KOR KOK OK 

The newest item of shooting equipment 
we've seen is the no-slip sling-cuff designed 
by Leland Auer, which began appearing on 
West Coast ranges just before Christmas. 
It comes in either plain, tooled leather, or 
tooled with a short name or initials. Vic 
has used this since he began shooting, but 
the sling-cuff was improved five times be- 
fore it was put on the market. 

KOK OK OK OK 


A letter from A. O. Tshirner, Santa 
Cruz, Calif. states that if the Russian 


shooters hadn’t received the “show dog” 
treatment starting several months before 
take-off, they would have had no better 
luck than we did in Cairo. He mentions a 
semi-starvation and cleanout treatment 
which, followed by more (“odd ball for us”) 
dieting will prevent almost anything for 
awhile . . . Note: added to this, they did 
have their own food in Cairo! 


* OK KK OK 


The atmosphere is fairly bristling with 
repercussions from the finality of the deci- 
sion on the mandatory 3-lb. trigger rule, 
which has been included in the 1963 Small- 
bore Rifle Rule Book. This is an explosive 
issue, and one which will not be mediated 
quickly. We invite arguments on both 
sides, and will continue to devote space to 
the subject as long as it is a matter of con- 
cern to a large number of shooters. 


A preliminary analysis of the issue re- 
quires an essentially logical approach with 
consideration to a number of viewpoints. 
Let us begin with the NRA’s reasoning 
that rules should be enforced. We can’t 
argue against that because we agree that 
certain rules are necessary. Also, if all 
rules are not rigidly enforced, then laxity 
may be permitted in the enforcement of 
rules which we consider desirable. (For 
example: the prone position rule is not rig- 
idly enforced, although my mention of this 
is not the way for me to remain on the best 
of terms with some of my good friends— 
and may be termed “fearless journalism”). 


Next, let us consider the matter from a 
strictly prone aspect. I doubt that many 
prone shooters are disturbed over being re- 
quired to shoot a 3-lb. trigger, as long as 
everyone will be using a minimum 3-]b. pull. 
Personally, my trigger has always lifted a 
3-Ib. weight, because I believe in adherence 
to rules (although I might add that it is 
more of a hardship to me than to most, 
for, having been stabbed in the right “fore- 
arm,” my trigger coordination is very shaky 
toward the end of a tournament). 


The phase of the issue which is of 
major importance to those prone shooters 
who have given it much thought is the man- 
ner in which the rule will be enforced. 
Further, as someone has said, some of our 
“law-makers” never step foot on a firing 
line except to have their pictures taken. 
They, perhaps, have not considered that a 
trigger, being a mechanism, is not infallible 
and may change at any time. Disqualifi- 
cation is too stiff a penalty when a shooter 
starts out with a 3-lb. pull and, through cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, his trigger 
slips below the legal weight. We feel that 
disqualification should be limited to in- 
stances where there is an intent to cheat. 
A rise in temperature or blowing dust can 
lighten a trigger, or it may change for no 
apparent reason. Admittedly, its weight 
cannot be construed to remain perfectly 
constant. 


In order for rule 9.14 to be effectively 
applied to prone shooting, some amend- 
ments must be added to it fully defining the 
manner in which it will be enforced. First, 
it should be stated that a Referee will not 
hold up the line for the purpose of weighing 
triggers. There is ample time to accom- 
plish this without interfering with sched- 
uled firing. In a large tournament, there 
are seldom enough hours of good daylight 
to run two relays and a team match if there 
is any unnecessary delay. Further, it is un- 
fair to competitors to be deprived of early 
morning calm conditions if triggers are 
weighed at that time as they were on one 
occasion. . . . Second, it must be specified 


that once it has been determined that a cer- 
tain trigger will lift a 3-lb. weight, a com- 
petitor cannot later be disqualified should 
his trigger slip below the legal weight... . 
We believe that the majority of shooters 
are basically honest and would not ttamper 
with their triggers after they were weighed. 
To cover that eventuality, however, a third 
amendment would read: any competitor 
found to have lightened his trigger below 
the 3-lbs. will be disqualified. 


The major opposition, quite understand- 
ably, is from the angle of the position 
shooter. Thus far, we have managed a 
logical approach rather successfully, we 
think. But, the more we analyze the prob- 
lem, the more elusive a logical explanation 
becomes. It reminds me of an editorial 
which I’ve just read, deploring the absence 
of the syllogism from current national and 
international policy. I became rather fam- 
jliar with logic and the syllogism in college 
debating. (If I’ve lost any of you, refer 
to your dictionary—it is a healthy habit). 
To continue, I fear that the syllogism has 
been “misplaced” in regard to considera- 
tion of the enforcement of a 3-lb. trigger for 
position shooting. 


it is my understanding that the NRA’s 
stand is based on the laudable desire to in- 
sure the use of safe triggers. We are all 
concerned with firearms safety. But, what 
constitutes a “safe” ‘trigger? If it is safe 
for a shooter to use a 2-ounce set trigger in 
an ISU match during the morning at Perry, 
why isn’t it safe for him to use a 2-pound 
one in the NRA 4-position match on the 
same range in the afternoon? Further pur- 
suing logic and searching for the syllogism, 
we find that the Pistol Rule Book provides 
for a minimum weight of 21%4 pounds for 
the service revolver (caliber .45), and cen- 
terfire pistols or revolvers of .32 caliber or 
larger (including .45 caliber pistols and re- 


volvers). A 2-pound pull is allowed for 22 
caliber pistols and revolvers! . . . So, again 
we ask a calculated question—: What does 


constitute a safe trigger? There are those 
who contend that pistol shooting is more 
dangerous than position rifle shooting. In 
view of that comparison, who can explain 
to the position shooters why a 2-lb. trigger 
is safe for .22 pistol and not safe for .22 
rifle when fired either in a gallery or out- 
doors, particularly as most rifles are fired 
single-shot while pistols are multiple-loaded? 
... The smallbore prone position is the 


least dangerous of all—so, ... confusing, 
isn’t it? And, where, oh where is our 
logic? 


One further remark on this weighty 
subject of trigger weights will suffice for 
now—: as I interjected last month, it 
seems highly advisable 'that there be a sep- 
arate and distinct rule for juniors, and pos- 
sibly for newer shooters below tthe classifi- 
cation of Expert. Whatever the eventual 
outcome of the rule, new shooters might 
best be taught to handle a 3-lb. trigger. 


Brooklyn, New York 
(Continued from Page Three) 
Following Oster with “possibles’” in 
the aggregate were: F. Boyd 800-64, F. 
Addeo 800--3, Rans Triggs 800-63, L. 
Grossco 800-61, H. Swarts 800-60 and E. 
Hager 800-49. 


Ten shot possible 400 scores in the first 
match and eleven made 400’s in the second 
match. In the second match, Sam Burk- 
halter dropped a point but tied Oster on 
X’s_-37 of them. Sam also dropped a 
point in the first match but had 34 X’s. 
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ON THE MEASUREMENT 
OF LIGHT ABERRATION 
By Jesse M. Grigg 

It is well known that a condition of 
mirage or light aberration may cause a shot 
to miss the mark because 'the mark is not 
seen where it is. Moreover, the mirage 
condition, unlike wind, may give no indica- 
tion of its presence, or if it does, the signs 
give no clue to the amount or the direction 
of the aberration. Only a trial shot does 
this, and it may ‘be unavailing because the 
possible error of aim at one place on the 
target may not be the possible error at an- 
other place. 


It is reasonable to believe, however, 
that the direction and amount of aberration 
for one particular place on the target may 
be indicated by a crosshair scope ithat has 
been trained on the spot in a fixed position 
in advance of: firing. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Mann and associates in experiments of this 
nature, though they earnestly ‘tried, failed 
to discover any deviation. The cause of 
their failure apparently was fault in the 
method, as both telescope and marks were 
situated several feet above earth. Likewise 
your author, with crosshairs in a spotting 
scope, failed for several years to discover 
evidence of change, ‘this failure apparently 
being due to a bad parallax which, attrib- 
uted to mirage, precluded isolation of the 
aberration element. 


Lately, however, ‘having managed to 
eliminate the parallax, I have had a mod- 
erate success in observing aberration close 
to ground, notwithstanding ‘that the mirage 
season was about gone. The fact of change 
has been verified with both telescopic and 
metallic sighting devices. Also I ‘have 
demonstrated with theory that crosshairs 
will indicate aberration, and tfurther have 


demonstrated the possibility of aberration 
by making calculations for assumed plausi- 
ble temperature differences. 


Fic. | 


Fig. 1 is used to explain how a tele- 
scope registers the deviation that is due to 
light refraction. 0-1 denotes the straight 
path of a ray from object 0 in non-refractive 
atmosphere to a point 1 on an objective 
lens. The line 0-2 denotes the curved path 
which a ray leaving 0 in the direction 0-1 
might follow in refractive atmosphere. Re- 
fractive means that it bends light rays ow- 
ing to inequality of temperatures or densi- 
ties. The arrows indicate the directions 
in which the temperatures are required to 
be successively greater in order to bend a 
light ray 0-2 away from 0-1 in the direction 
shown. 

As refraction changes the point of in- 
cidence from 1 to 2, this is equivalent to 
translating the lens upward the distance 1-2. 
To see the place in the object where the ray 
0-2 originates, the naked eye would have to 
be placed at 2, and it would see 0 along the 
line of the tangent at 0’, as if the object had 
been translated downward the distance 0-0’. 
Thus 0 would be seen lower than it is. 

Let it be supposed now that 0 is dis- 
tant 100 yards from the lens and that 0-0’ 
equals 1 inch. The angle 0-1-0’ will equal 
1 minute. At the same time, as the curved 
line 0-2 deviates from 0-1 in proportion to 
the square of the horizontal distance, then 
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1-2 must also equal 1 inch, and the angle 
between 0-1 and 0-2 equal 2 minutes. If 
another line 0-3 be chosen so that its tan- 
gent passes through the optic center of the 
lens, and the four rays 0-1, 0-2, 0’-1, and 
0'-2 be traced through tthe lens and pro- 
longed, their intersections with correspond- 
ing lines through the optic center will be 
places in the focal plane where images are 
formed. Neglecting for simplicity the 
usual erecting lenses, this is also the place 
where the crosshairs are situated. Thus 
0 and 0’ would focus in essentially the same 
plane, and the separation distance be pro- 
portional to the distance between 0 and 0’, 
which has been assumed to equal one min- 
ute. Thus is indicated that a crosshair 
scope, trained and fixed on the object in 
advance of the change, will register the 
change. 

But a change of object position relative 
to the crosshairs occurs only if rays from 0 
pass obliquely through air of varying or un- 
equal densities. For the 100 yard smallbore 
target as an example, the height of the 
sighting bull is 28 inches above the bottom 
record bull, this difference corresponding to 
28 minutes of angle. Now suppose that the 
difference between temperatures at the two 
different levels changes 2° F. per foot of 
elevation. Suppose also that the objective 
lens is level with the center of the bottom 
bull, and that the isotherm, or plane of 
mean temperature, is parallel with a line 
from this lens tc the center of the bottom 
bull. In this case the bottom bull would be 
seen in its right place, but the top, or sight- 
er bull, because the rays from it are oblique 
to the isotherm, would be seen half a min- 
ute lower than where it is. Thus a rifle 
sighted for center on the top ‘bull would 
shoot half a minute high when aimed and 
fired at the bottom bull. 

The above assumed ‘temperature dif- 
ference perhaps is too large for any except- 
ing abnormal conditions, but possibly it 
may exist in ordinary conditions if the fir- 
ing point is shaded and the intervening 
range area is exposed to sun on a warm day. 
In fact in such a case the temperature dif- 
ference which determines the refraction 
might be greater than the difference on 
which the above figure for aberration is 
based. 

Some temperature differences observed 
by the author are: 4° F. between 4 feet 
above ground and near ground at sunset; 
1° F. between 3 feet above ground and near 
ground in afternoon shade (ground cooler 
than air above); 5° F. between tree shade 
and sunny lawn about 50 yards distant. 
(These figures are for late September and 
October weather). 

An extreme case of aberration, though 
it is not encountered in shooting, is ob- 
served by looking over the flame of a cig- 
arette lighter at a distant object. Another 
extreme case is observed when a gasoline 
tank is being filled on a warm day. Here 
two different media, air and gasoline vapor, 
are involved. As the refraction index of the 
latter is about 1.0017, which is among the 
highest for vapors, objects seen through it 
have the underwater appearance which a 
target has under extreme conditions. 

The refractive index for air is about 
1.00029, this varying slightly with baro- 
metric pressure, color of the light, and also 
with temperature. The difference due to 
color may be neglected, and for the problem 
in hand a fixed barometer reading may be 
assumed. Thus the changes which affect 
the shooter depend essentially on the way 
in which the density of air varies with the 
temperature. 


(Continued on Page Twelve) 


NEW 


Forster-Appelt Power Case Trimmer 


case neck must be done. 
Complete with one collet and pilot .. 


.. $12.50 
Conversion kit for those who already have 
the hand-operated FORSTER 
CASE TRIMMER .........eeeeeee ence $9.00 
NEW ACCESSORIES NOW AVAILABLE 
UNIVERSAL HOLLOW POINTER, fits any 
caliber. In either 1/16” or Ye” drill size $4.75 


30/066 BULLET NOSE TRIMMER, for re- 
moving the point squarely and uniformly 
from military cartridges prior to hollow 
pOinting ......... ce eeee cece ee ee ee eecees $4.75 
PRIMER POCKET CHAMFERING TOOL, 
fits any size primer pocket, with center $5.00 


222 Rem. Mag. HEADSPACE GAUGES and 
COMBINATION CASE LENGTH AND 
HEADSPACE GAUGES are now ready. 
Only $4.50 each gauge 
FORSTER CASE TRIMMER, 1 collet & 
1 pilot $14.25 


BULLET PULLER, with one collet ... $4.75 
OUTSIDE NECK TURNER, with one 
PIO, sisssois sre ajersvises a sresiewer’ $10.75 
INSIDE NECK REAMER $5.50 
PRIMEIR POCKET CLEANER, with 
COMEGK 5s: kiacsiaiers Vslnmeieits 5 Keene 6 Kees $2.00 


INSIDE-OUTSIDE CASE canine a 


eacd : $.35 
LOADING DIE BLANKS, with lock ring $2.25 
GUARD SCREWS, each $.30 


write for free literature. 
Gunsmith and Dealer inquiries invited 


Forster-Appelt Mfg. Co., Inc. 


19 E. Lanark Ave. Lanark, Illinois 


—————  —_—_$_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


INSPECT YOUR GUNS : 


THIS EVENING! 


A few minutes time with — 
Hoppe’s products will remove 
all rust, primer, dust and 
moisture. Keep your guns 
reliable and ready to go. 
SEND FOR FREE GUN CLEANING GUIDE 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2303 N. Eighth St., Phila. 33, Penna. 


SAM BOND e 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 
RETAIL & WHOLESALE 
SHOOTING & HUNTING SUPPLIES 

c 


ARD FOR LIST 


National Bench Rest Shooters Association, Inc. 


NBRSA OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS FOR 1963 


EASTERN REGION 
Brunon Boroszewski (Director) 
Chestnut Ridge Rd... 
Orchard Park, New York 
Dr. A. H. Garcelon (Deputy) 
133 State Street 
Augusta, Maine 
George E. Kelbly (Deputy) 
4 N. Hickin Ave. 
Rittman, Ohio 

GULF COAST ‘REGION 
Robert W. Smith 
6806 Lake Shore Drive 
Dallas 14, Texas 


MID-CONTINENT REGION 
Larry Englebrecht (Vice Pres.) 
122 Gow 
Wichita 3, Kansas 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY REGION 
Alfred W. Walter (President) 
1925 Raft Dr., Hanley Hills 
St. Louis 33, Missouri 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION 
Walt C. Siewert 
Box 749 
Custer, South Dakota 


NORTHWEST REGION 

Dr. Rod Janson 

606 West Galer 

Seattle 99, Washington 
SOUTHWEST REGION 

John B. Sweany 

187-A Silverado Trail 

Calistoga, California 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Bernice E. McMullen 

603 West Line St. 

Minerva, Ohio 
NBRSA MEMBERSHIP DUES: 

Individual annual dues $5.00 (in- 
cludes magazine subscription for mem- 
bership term). Associate member (wife 
or husband, son or daughter under 18 
years of age, of member in good stand- 
ing—no magazine) $2.50. Life member- 
ship, $75.00. Annual club affiliation fee 
$10.00. 


PRESIDENT’S CORNER 

As the cold days of January are now 
with us and the Xmas holidays and rush 
are all over, I wish to extend to each and 
everyone of you a belated Christmas greet- 
ing and a prosperous New Year. 

I see in the year before me much work 
to do. I will have to do exactly that to 
come up to the excellent work that ou 
Past-President Bob Hart has done. I shall 
do my utmost to do everything I can to bet- 
ter the organization. A president depends 
on each and every one in the organization. 
With their help his job can be made very 
easy. But without their help it can falter 
and fall apart. There are only a few favors 
I will ask of you in this letter (more to 
come later) and they are the following: 

In the winter months when we are 
what you would call dormant, take time to 
think and act. I would like each and 
every member to get one or more new mem- 
bers into the NBRSA during the coming 
year. Attend as many shoots as you possi- 
bly can in the coming year. You know, 
when registered shoots are held and only a 
few shooters attend, the clubs soon lose in- 
terest in doing 'the hard work which is car- 
ried on in putting on these shoots and the 
results are that the clubs soon fall by the 
way-side. The third and last for the pres- 
ent is to help every new member in every 
way possible. Pass on to him the ideas 
that have taken you so many hours to learn. 
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Give him courage. He will need every- 
thing you have to offer. 

At our meeting at Tulsa during the 
Nationals in 1962 we debated and re-debat- 
ed on several rules changes. The results 
were that some members were made happy, 
and some unhappy. (Some of my sugges- 
tions were voted down and some were ac- 
cepted. After seeing and hearing the other 
officers objections, I-was glad to give in. 
That is what I think all of you will do if 
things are only explained clearly. 

The scope power change made men 
with less than 20/20 vision happy. Why? 
Because it put them back in ithe shooting 
game. It is not their fault if they are hand- 
icapped with poor eyesight. I know every 
shooter would do anything he could to help 
them have perfect eyesight. This is the 
only way we could think of to do it. An- 
other reason was. to only have to purchase 
one scope to use on all guns, therefore to 
help reduce the high cost of purchasing 
several different powers. 

If time will let me, I shall try to get a 
column off each month in P. S. As the 
work has progressed I shall be glad to re- 
port it to you. I have one of the most ac- 
tive group of Regional Directors a president 
could want. As I spoke my few words at 
Tulsa; “Report your questions, troubles 
and etc. to your Regional Director. They 
will be glad to help you.” 

We are experimenting with a great 
many new things this coming year; guns, 
rules, targets, and numerous other things. 
A new rule book is in the making; some- 
thing we have needed for a long time. 
This I know you will all agree. A com- 
mittee will study each rule to see it is clear- 
ly defined and no loop-holes of any kind for 
anyone to be in the question to act upon. 

To the member who brings into the 
NBRSA the most new members for the 
year 1963 I, myself, will present to him or 
her at the end of the. year a check for 
$25.00. Now you don’t only have some- 
thing to shoot for but something to work 
for also. 


Good health and good groups, 
Al Walter 


COMMENTS OF A BENCH REST 
SHOOTER AFTER TAKING 
6i HEAD OF BIG GAME 
By Paul C. vonRosenberg 

Since 1933, when I made my first big 
game hunt, I have kept a record of 'the con- 
ditions and equipment involved during the 
taking of each head. Thinking 'these rec- 
ords might (furnish information from which 
analytical observations could be made, I 
compiled them. Reading /through ‘these 
data and remembering many of the incid- 
ents vividly, I am prompted ‘to make some 


comments which might be of interest and, 


value to PS readers. These comments are 
also ‘based on data from some dozen or 
more kills I observed made by hunting com- 


panions. First, here is a condensation of 
the data recorded: 
Species: 14 whitetail deer, 16 mule deer, 7 


elk, 15 antelope, 4 goat, 2 black bear, 1 
caribou, 1 grizzly bear, and 1 javelina. I 
have also witnessed the actual taking of 
sheep. 

Locations: Whitetail deer in Pennsylvania; 
mule deer in ‘Colorado and British Colum- 
bia; elk in Colorado and British Columbia; 
antelope in Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming; goat in British Columbia; black 
bear in British Columbia; caribou in Alas- 
ka; grizzly bear in Alaska; and javelina in 
Arizona. 


Calibers: .22/250 on whitetail deer; 6mm 
International (Durham version) on ante- 
lope; .244 Remington Improved on mule 
deer and antelope; .257 Jet on antelope and 
javelina; .257 Roberts on whitetail and mule 
deer and on antelope; 6.5mm/.257  Im- 
proved on antelope and mule deer; .270 
Winchester on mule and whitetail deer and 
elk; .270 Newton on whitetail deer, ante- 
lope, caribou and grizzly bear; .276 BJ Ex- 
press on goat and elk; 8mm Mauser on elk 
and mule deer; 8mm. ’06 Improved on mule 
deer, goat and antelope; .334 Gipson Mag- 
num on mule deer, black bear, elk and goat; 
and 9X57mm Rimmed on mule deer. 
Bullets: .22 cal. 55 gr. Sisk Express; 6mm 
90 gr. Barnes SP, 100 gr. Hornady Spire 
and 90 gr. Remington Bronze Point; .2 cal. 
70 gr. Hornady Spire HP, 100 gr. Barnes 
SP, 100 gr. Winchester Silvertip, 100 gr. 
Sierra SP and 100 gr. Nosler; 6.5mm 130 
gr. Barnes SP; .270 cal. 130 gr. Winchester 
Copper Point Expanding, 145 gr. Western 
Tool & Copper FIP; 140, 150 and 160 er. 
Barnes Spitzer SP; 7mm 140 gr. Nosler 
and 180 Barnes SP; 8mm 236 gr. Winches- 
ter RNSP and 200 gr. Barnes Spitzer SP; 
33 cal. 200 and 250 gr. Spitzer and 300 er. 
Semi-Pt Barnes SP; and 9mm _ 250 gr. 
Barnes Sipitzer SP. Of these 11 were fac- 
tory and 50 handloads. 

Rifles: Mannlicher 88, Winchester 70, 
Mauser 98, Remington 721, Enfield P17, 
Arisaka, German OU Double, Mauser G 33- 
40, Mexican Mauser 98, and FN Mauser. 
Some of these were extensively remodeled 
and were fitted with custom § stocks by 
Brownell, Fisher and Frost. 

Sights: One open metallic. Scopes: Unertl 
4x and 6x; Weaver 2%4x, 4x, 5x and 6x; 
two Bear Cub 6x; and Lyman 8x. Mounts 
were Peterson, Redfield, Weaver, Stith, 
two Lehman, Turner, Carmen, Tilden, and 
two Buehler. 

Range: Records are not exact or complete; 
75 to 500 yards plus. Most shots 125 to 
325 yards. Average distance about 225 
yards. 

Anima! Motion: 5 walking, 2 running and 
54 standing, lying down or virtually still. 
Some were moving immediately before the 
shot. 

One Shot Kills: 52 out of 61. No lost 
animals. Approximately 70% of the ani- 
mals moved off after the hit, 8 of ‘them run- 
ning ‘hard and had to be trailed up. 


Now, after this resume of conditions 

and equipment, are my comments: 
Stalking: Good hunting itechniques pay off 
just as much as good shooting. Many 
times a canny stalk can obviate ‘the necessi- 
ty for a very long range shot or even the 
requirement that the rifle, cartridge and load 
be heavy, large and extreme velocity for 
long range shooting. An unsuspecting ani- 
mal in clear sight 200 or so yards away is 
an easy target, and there is no excuse for 
the hunter-rifleman not to place his bullet 
in a vital spot with almost any modern bolt 
action cartridge fired [from a scope sighted 
rifle. 
Shooting Technique: 
can be good practice for good shooting 
technique in the field. If ‘the rifleman- 
hunter will remember the fundamentals of 
holding, sighting and squeezing ‘he can do 
well in ‘the field even though ‘the time to 
get off ithe shot is short and tthe shooting 
position improvised. An improvised rest 
when sitting, prone or semi-prone is a great 
help on shots 200 yards and over. The ac- 
curate placement of the shot resulting from 
a good solid position can easily make up for 
1000 pounds of energy or 100 grains of bul- 
let weight. 


Bench rest shooting 
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Practice: Practice and familiarity with ithe 
rifle and load immediately before the hunt 
is invaluable even ‘though the hunter is an 
old hand and has done a lot of bench shoot- 
ing. Firing 20 or more shots, some at the 
bench, some sitting and some prone will 
often remind the shooter of limitations, 
both physical and equipment, and show up 
some detail thought to ‘be of little or no 
consequence but actually needing attention. 
Accuracy: <A hunting rifle and load when 
shot at 100 yards ‘that will place 12 shots, 
fired in 3 shot strings at extended intervals, 
in a 3 inch circle is accurate enough not to 
handicap most hunter-riflemen. The gun 
that will stay in a 2 inch circle, when so 
fired, will tax the ability of tthe best shots 
in the field and, when combined with flat 
trajectory and good holding, is an effective 
long range proposition. 

Scopes: A good solidly mounted scope is 
a dependable and preferred sight for most 
big game hunting. Except for the very 
poorest weather conditions, a rifle with 
fixed scope and no iron sights is no handi- 
cap. I doubt that magnification over 3x is 
of much additional value in the field but 
personally prefer 4x. Higher than 3x may 
be desirable in looking at game to determine 
trophy characteristics and is also advan- 
tageous at the target in developing an ac- 
curate load and_ proficiency from close 
sighting, holding and squeezing. 

Bullet Performance: When dressing out 
game, itracing the wound channel and re- 
covering the bullet is enlightening. Enough 
data through this method can give some 
categorical, even though not exact, idea of 
what to expect from certain itypes, diame- 
ters and makes of bullets at various veloci- 
ties. Game the size of deer, antelope, goat 
and sheep can ‘be regularly killed from rea- 
sonably well placed shots by small caliber 
rifles with suitable game bullets. 

Velocity: For Western hunting a load de- 
veloping 3000 fs velocity will shoot flat 
enough for any long range work. If the 
hunter is a good shot and the rifle accurate 
3000 fs is preferable to any lower velocity 
and consequently less flat trajectory. Vel- 
ocities over 3000 fs are somewhat advantag- 
eous because of flattening of ‘trajectories, 
but may be obtained by substantially in- 
creased recoil or light weight varmint type 
bullets. If a load exceeds 3300 fs some 
characteristics of it or the rifle that can ef- 
Cm shoot it will probably be undesir- 
able. 

Killing Power: The most important con- 
sideration for a clean, ‘humane, one-shot kill 
is placing the bullet in a vital spot, prefer- 
ably in the chest cavity \from the side, front 
or ‘front-quartering aiming point. When 
this is done, game 'the size of deer, antelope, 
goat and sheep are dispatched by 6mm and 
.25 cal. bullets 85 to 100 grs. weight start- 
ing out at 3000 fs or slightly more just 
about as well as anything more powerful. 
Larger species are taken more cleanly by 
loads developing in the neighborhood of 
3000 foot pounds initial energy. Loads that 
stress extremes of velocity, caliber or bullet 
weight are frequently and vociferously ex- 
tolled by their protagonists. These radical 
opinions are not likely ito be based on much 
experience with a variety of calibers, loads, 
bullets, etc. The ‘better hunting calibers 
and loads are usually a good compromise on 
bullet weight, velocity and caliber. 

How Small A Gun: The .222 Remington 
Magnum is usually exceptionally accurate, 
shoots flat and ‘thas little enough recoil to 
permit the shooter to become a good shot 
with it. The combination of bullet weight, 
energy and diameter, however, is in my 
opinion insufficient to recommend it even 
though the cautious, expert ‘hunter-shooter 
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could probably use one with a high degree 
cf success on deer, antelope, etc. My ex- 
perience with .22 cal. rifles on big game is 
quite limited and I do not feel authoritative. 
Even after seeing some excellent deer kills 
with the .22/250 and .220 |Siwift I would be 
reluctant to do much hunting with either. 
Perhaps the .22s shooting 70 grain or ‘heav- 
ier bullets at 3200 fs or more are big game 
calibers. Cattegorically a 6mm with an 85 
gr. bullet at 2900 fs or more is equally so. 
The main reason for selecting a gun more 
powerful than a .250/3000 for itrophy hunt- 
ing deer, goat and sheep is because on an 
extended trip an offer may be presented at 
larger game—grizzly, moose, etc.—when 
hunting these species. 

How Large A Gun: Large or medium cali- 
ber rifles frequently in ‘their modern ver- 
sions shoot heavy or medium heavy bullets 
at high enough velocities ito have flat tra- 
jectories. They tend to ‘be less accurate, 
however, than rifles adequate for deer, an- 
telope, goat and sheep. The lesser accur- 
acy is principally attributed ito recoil. Re- 
coil adversely affects accuracy in two ways: 
first, the rifle mechanism is inherently less 
accurate because of ‘the magnitude of the 
stresses applied ito the metal of the barrel 
and action, and the transfer of these stresses 
to the stock: second, the movement of the 
rifle under recoil affects 'the shooter physi- 
cally and psychologically. The strains set 
up by the recoil stresses tend to become less 
uniform as their magnitude increases. This 
lack of uniformity means lessening inher- 
ent rifle accuracy. Even though recoil 
does not hurt the shooter, it “bothers” him. 
This “bothering” occurs long before the 
threshold of punishment, prevents him from 
exact uniformity when his ‘hold, sight and 
squeeze could be perfect. As an example, 
the .375 Magnum is generous in bullet 
energy, penetration, size of bullet channel 
and shoots quite flat. Inherent accuracy 
is frequently good enough to stay in the 3 
inch circle (12 shots in four 3 shot strings) 
but I have known only a few shooters who 
are man enough to shoot ‘the several hun- 
dred rounds a year necessary 'to work up an 
accurate load and be expert shooting the 
.375. Generally the acceptable gun weight 
of a .375 is enough to be tiring where much 
rough mountain going is encountered. I 
believe, therefore, that a .375 is not a good 
choice as a general big game rifle, but an 
excellent choice for specialized uses where 
the great power of the arm is important and 
offsets the other drawbacks. I now own a 
.375. It has an effective muzzle brake. In 
due time I expect to shoot a Kodiak bear 
with it. If I owned a .30-06 and con- 
templated a trip for Kodiak bear I would 
think ithe .30-06 marginally satisfactory. 
A. .375 would be a desirable ‘but not ab- 
solutely necessary alternative. 


The Mountain Rifle: Most trophy hunts 
for sheep, goat or mule deer take one into 
the high country. Generally the combina- 
tion of altitude, climbing and rock work tax 
the physical ability of the white-collar hunt- 
er. His trip to Alaska, Canada, Montana 
or Idaho costs quite a bit per day, and it 
behooves him to be able to walk and climb 
most days when the weather permits. His 
rifle is the heaviest and unhandiest article 
that must be carried. The lightest, short- 
est, scope sighted, accurate rifle available is 
a burden and hangs heavy at the end of a 
mountain-climbing day. This means the 
mountain rifle should ‘be light and short. 
If it is to be light and short, as well as ac- 
curate, it should be chambered for a moder- 
ate cartridge. My prescription is one of 
the lighter and shorter actions with a 21 or 
22 inch barrel, weighing with 4x scope not 
over 7 lbs. I would choose from among the 


25, 6.5mm, .270 or 7mm calibers shooting 
a ‘bullet of from 115 to 140 grs. at around 
3000 fs velocity. This same rifle will also 
be a good choice for antelope and general 
deer hunting. Mine is a .257 Jet (.243 
Winchester opened up to .25 cal., body 
length unchanged, shoulder sharpened and 
neck lengthened) on ‘a Mexican Mauser, 21 
inch Douglas barrel, Brownell French wal- 
nut, slim, classic lined stock with hidden 
magazine, Canjar trigger, Weaver K4 in 
Buehler rings and Durham ‘bases. Weight 
6% \bs. The .257 Jet has slightly less case 
capacity than the .257 Roberts- and gives 
virtually identical ‘ballistics. It is some- 
what shorter and permits loading heavier 
bullets well out, but offers no practical ad- 
vantage over the .257 Roberts. My favor- 
ite load is the 115 gr. pointed Nosler ahead 
of 45.8 grs. of 4831 in Winchester brass 
with W-W 120 primers. Velocity in my 
rifle is 3010 fs. 

The All-Around Western Rifle: The all- 
around western rifle for general big game 
hunting where species may include moose, 
elk, or grizzly bear, in addition to sheep, 
goat and deer should be a medium weight, 
medium caliber sporter on a standard bolt 
action with a 22 or 23 inch barrel, weighing 
with scope about 8% lbs. Scope may be 
4x, 6x or variable power. I would recom- 
mend the choice from among the 6.5mm, 
.270, 7mm or .30 calbiers shooting a bullet 
of from 130 to 180 grs. at around 3000 fs 
velocity. Muzzle energy should preferably 
be 3000 foot pounds or more. When the 
all-around rifle is used on game Ithe size of 
elk a controlled expansion bullet is prefer- 
able to insure penetration of bone and 
muscle when they cover ‘the chest cavity. 
If conventional bullets are used on larger 
animals in the interest of good penetration, 
they should be among the heavier weights 
offered for the caliber, even though some 
sacrifice in flat trajectory is éritailed. My 
present rifle that fills this prescription is a 
7mm Magnum similar to the Remington 
version (mine was made from .264 Win- 
chester brass before Remington introduced 
their 7mm). My 7mm, cut with a Durham 
designed reamer, has shoulder sharpened 
and neck lengthened and is on a G 33-40 
Mauser, 23 inch Douglas barrel; Brownell 
Claro walnut, medium, monte carlo stock 
with hidden magazine; Canjar itrigger; Bear 
Cub 6x in Tilden mounts. Weight 8% lbs. 
My favorite load is the 160 gr. Nosler, 173 
gr. RWS H-Mantel, or 180 gr. Barnes bul- 
let ahead of 66.7 grs. 4831 in Winchester 
brass with W-W 120 primers. Velocity of 
the 160 gr. ‘bullet in my rifle is 3040 fs. 
Heavier powder charges of 4831 may be 
used giving muzzle energies up to 3600 foot 
pounds but such loads are less accurate and 
pleasant to shoot (from the bench) tthan the 
66.7 gr. charge. 

The Heavy Big Game Rifle: To fill out 
the battery, a heavy game rifle is first choice 
for Alaskan moose or brown bear, or equiv- 
alent African species. This persuasion can 
be on a standard or magnum bolt action, the 
M71 Winchester lever action, or a double 
barreled rifle. I prefer the rifle of a handy 
overall length, not greater than that provid- 
ed by a 22 or 23 inch bartel on a bolt ac- 
tion. Weight should be with scope not to 
exceed 914 Ibs. Without scope weight 
could be as low as 8 lbs. if recoil tolerance 
permits. A muzzle brake can reduce recoil 
as much as 40% but is an ear blaster. I 
prefer one on the heavy rifle, using ear 
plugs at the target. Scope may be 2%x, 
3x or 4x. Mount should be quick detach- 
able or swing-over with emphasis on secure 
fastening. Auxiliary iron sights should be 
fitted. Caliber should be .33 or larger, 
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PRECISION STAYNLESS STEEL MATCH TARGET BARRELS 


Blanks in calibers .224, 6mm and .30 caliber available. 
.22 rim fire blanks sold installed in customer’s action only. 
For prices and particulars, write: 


Hart Rifle Barrels, Inc. 


LaFayette, New York, R. D. #2 


S"“tev Bullets 


All custom made with the most modern techniques, dies and equipment. 
qualities assure you of greater chances for success and pleasure at targets or game. 


Telephone Tully, N. Y. Area 315 NX 6-5624 


In Calibers 


22—6m /m—25—270—7m/m and 30 


Their ‘excelling 
Order 


now. Summer time is Match Time and Fall is for Hunting—for you and me, too. 


CRAWFORD H. HOLLIDGE 


Re- 
loaders 


Your choice of the best dry lu- 
bricants is supplied in the “SURE- 
MARK” CASE LUBRICATOR. 
Just the right amount—Microfyne 
graphite, Motor Mica or Moly- 
kote—is applied to the case neck 
without mess or bother. Com- 
plete unit with burnishers for all 
calibers from .22 to .45 with 
Microfyne or Motor Mica $1.00; 
Molykote $1.25, postpaid. 


Wilkins & Schultz, Inc. 
Box 334, Barrington, II. 


J-B NON-IMBEDDING 
BORE CLEANING 
COMPOUND— 
Especially compounded 
for the removal of lead, 
metal and powder fouling 
from rifles, pistols, shot- 
guns. Guaranteed to im- 
prove accuracy—will not 

harm finest bore. 


_ 2-OUNCE JAR 
$1.50 POSTPAID 


Pennsylvanians add 4% 
State Tax 
Jobbers & Dealer 
inquiries invited. 


JIM BROBST 


31 South Third Street 
Hamburg, Pennsylvania 


- NON-IMBEDDING Bont 


CLEANING COMPOUND 


$4 tee renwal -of heme, enetai asol vor 
"Ae focen rifles, yintoln nnd bee 
‘usted to improve the seme 
2 emet firearm. Will aot ine ® 
Shee, Hedpa yruard senior 


WALL THICKNESS 
MICROMETERS 
available, while present 
lasts, graduated in tenths. 
Price $30.00, plus 40¢ mailing. 
Washington State residents add $1.20 
sales tax. See our illustrated ad in 
December 1962 (page 11) PRECI- 
SION SHCOTING. 
L. E. WILSON 
Box 324 Cashmere, Washington 
SS SE ARES SS RS 


HUFNAIL BULLETS 


Specializing in custom hand swaged 
bullets in calibers .22 through .30 
that ave not available from any 
other source, to the best of my 
knowledge. Write me about your 
needs and your particular bullet 
problems. 

D. B. HUFNAIL 

Town Line Road, 

Rutland, Vermont 


shipment 


Cotuit Road 


Marstons Mills, Mass. 
Comments Cf A Bench Rest Shooter 
(Continued from Page Nine) 


shooting a bullet of around 250 grs. or more 
with a muzzle energy preferably 3500 foot 
pounds or more. Heavy jacketed or con- 
trolled expansion bullets should be used. 
My heavy rifle was a .334 Gipson Magnum 
now rebarreled to .375 Magnum Improved 
(Weatherby) and is on a P17 Enfield ac- 
tion, interior lengthened to handle 334 inch 
overall loaded rounds. It has a 23 inch 
Douglas ‘barrel, 1%4 inch of which is a 
Buhmiller design muzzle brake. Stock is 
by Brownell, exact same dimensions as the 
one on my 7mm Magnum. Scope is Weav- 
er KV in Turner QD mount. A Mashburn 
trigger, Redfield sour-dough ramp front and 
folding leaf shallow V rear complete the de- 
tail. Weight is 8% lbs. My current load 
is the 300 gr. Nosler or Barnes heavy jacket 
ahead of 90.0 grs. of 4350 in Winchester 
brass with W-W 120 primers. Velocity is 
2730 fs. This gun is no toy, but I can 
manage to shoot 20 or 30 rounds at a sitting 
at the bench without losing too much com- 
posure. 

My guns are not described as the epi- 
tome of the modern hunting rifle since 
there are, no doubt, many other specifica- 


tions which will fill the particular require- 


ments of shooters whose experiences do not 
exactly parallel mine. I would like to have 
their experiences and comments added to 
mine. 

Good hunting, shooters! 


Dear Phil: 


Happy New Year time is upon us and 
wouldn’t it be nice if we could personally 
greet all of the shooters. 

Now that we are just breaking out of 
the deep freeze, we get a chance to think 
back to the sunny days when the smiling 
faces and happy voices were engaged in 
some shooting activity. The colorful cards 
which are exchanged at the Holiday season 
is good evidence that there is a deep and 
lasting feeling of friendship between those 
who burn powder in one form or another. 

The statistics which are breaking out 
indicating the great number of people who 
last year bought big game licenses impress 
me very much. The millions who own 
guns and are going out into the woods for 
game of one type or another gives us a 


clear picture of how important the gun is in 
creating happiness but I am afraid we shall 
always ‘be faced with the problem created 
by the would-be do-gooders who would rule 
out firearms from the hands of all but the 
military or the police. whey are so naive 
that they cannot recognize that the crim- 
inal will never have much difficulty obtain- 
ing firearms. In 1963, the problem will 
continue and we therefore must with more 
zest than ever endeavor to guide legisla- 
tion, teach youth the safety and pleasure of 
firearms and present a picture of responsi- 
bility to our communities whether they be 
made up of people for or against guns. 

Going back to the comments about the 
deep freeze brings to mind something that 
perhaps some of our readers ‘have not con- 
sidered. A gentle snowfall can often be a 
very good period for testing a rifle. Notice 
that I accented the word gentle because, of 
course, the whirling flakes of a blizzard 
cannot guide us at all as far as wind condi- 
tions are concerned. The flakes as they 
filter down in a mild and not too thick 
snowstorm very clearly indicate what the 
wind conditions are and there is little ex- 
cuse for touching one off under a reverse 
of wind conditions. It is nice to do the 
shooting from an enclosure but if you take 
advantage of such enclosure, make sure 
there is not enough heat escaping from 
your firing port 'to create a mirage. 

I always have planned a_ backlog of 
things to do during the winter months 
when we cannot get out and enjoy shooting 
but for a very few days. Some of these 
missions are accomplished but as I grow 
older I find that there are always so many 
things planned that some things have to go 
‘by the board. I ask you if that isn’t better 
than being at a loss for things to do. Many 
of the days or evenings in the winter per- 
iod are used for bullet making and I pre- 
sume that such is the case with many of 
our shooters who make their own projec- 
tiles. 

The big ad for the Mity Mite bullet 
swager was a hard thing to miss but for 
that matter, who would want to miss it. It 
is just evidence that people are thinking all 
of the time about new ways of doing things, 
and it is too early to tell whether this prod- 
uct will have a long life or a short one. I 
read with considerable interest your com- 
ments on it and shall look forward to see- 
ing more information as well as 'the product 
itself. 

I am kind of a skeptical guy and can’t 
convince myself that it will “spit out bul- 
lets like a machine gun.” I’ve been around 
long enough to know that West Coasters 
must necessarily be influenced by the movie 
industry and therefore our good shooter 
friends undoubtedly come naturally by ‘these 
“stupendous and colossal” adjectives. The 
manufacturers of this new tool are not new 
to the shooting game and they really recog- 
nize that speed in making bullets can only 
be carried to a limited extent. A rate of 
production more like a good smooth work- 
ing Krag firing in a slow fire match would 
be about right if one is going to take ad- 
vantage of “feel” as well as visual inspec- 
‘tion. When I first saw the announcement 
of the press, I worried a little because I 
feared it was not going to be practical to 
use it in the vertical position. I have tried 
a half dozen different presses in all sorts 
of angles and positions and I have always 
come back to the vertical with the use of 
the lever stroke about 45 degree angle from 
the bench space. Of course, I use a catcher 
which picks up the units from the die 
mouth whether I am swaging cores, seating 
cores, or forming the bullets and, therefore, 
jt is necessary only to feed tthe units into 
the mouth of the die. Experience devel- 
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ops timing and is also a good teacher as we 
have all learned when we left our fingers 
too close to that moving ram or punch and 
found that a pinched finger could very 
easily lead to a long string of profanity. 
Of course, there was nobody to blame 
usually but one’s own self as it was his 
other hand that was operating the lever but 
the inclination to cuss comes just the same. 


I guess I have made more good bullets 
with my RCBS presses than most fellows 
have ever seen. I bewailed the demise of 
the Type B RCBS but new my RCBS Jr. 
must be well past the half million mark for 
strokes. 1 often put through 10,000 a day 
on it and all it asks for is constant lubrica- 
tion and an occasional cleaning. I made a 
little adapter to modify the angle of my 
handle so that it is convenient to work from 
a sitting position at a low bench level and 
I long ago adapted a stroke counter for con- 
venience in keeping track of my units. As 
you folks undoubtedly recognize, the cost 
of a frame alone for an RCBS Jr. does not 
tax the pocketbook too badly. 


There is another new press that I have 
tested which is easy on the pocketbook, 
too. This is the new little Pacific Stand- 
ard which I think is a very convenient and 
satisfactory press. It is made out of alum- 
inum which is quality cast and quality ma- 
chined throughout and the light weight and 
convenient take down features make it very 
easy to transfer from place to place. It 
has adequate leverage and operating speed 
for the biggest of jobs, whether they be 
case sizing or large caliber bullet making. 
I found the base on this new little press to 
be one of the advantageous features that no 
one seems to speak about. It, of course, 
conveniently bolts onto a ‘bench but it can 
readily be clamped in place with C clamps, 
too. If you are one of these guys who 
wants to use it at odd angles, just note how 
easy that base will become adaptable to a 
pair of vice jaws. There is finger clearance 
and versatility and I’ll let you in on a little 
secret. When you have dies of good qual- 
ity which are true and carefully polished in 
the cavities, and you use a good lubricant 
properly, almost any press on the market 
has four times the leverage that is required. 


Given the dies in the good conditions 
referred to above, if you are having leverage 
problems, you had better look into the sit- 
uation because something is wrong. Bear 
in mind that I am not recommending that 
presses be made with less power because I 
am well aware that reserve power is of 
great advantage under certain conditions 
but like the reserve power in the modern 
car, it should be used with discretion. I 
cannot emphasize too strongly the impor- 
tance of holding up on that power stroke 
when you find that more than ordinary re- 
sistance is being met. You can break the 
best of dies but long before that, you will 
have created a bullet that never can be an 
accurate one. For instance, it doesn’t re- 
quire too much excessive pressure when 
seating a lead core and jacket to start the 
lead bleeding by the punch end. No lead, 
and I repeat no, can bleed by the punch end 
at the core seating stage and a well bal- 
anced bullet result. A punch can fit so 
tightly to the inner part of the jacket that 
no lead will bleed by but the jacket will 
stretch and in some instances, fracture at 
the lead line or slightly ‘below it. Of 
course, all the effort put into the bullet up 
to that stage has been wasted and the near- 
est waste container is none too close. Be- 
fore the fracture stage is reached, a stretch- 
ing period occurs and these are sometimes 
hard to detect; however, they will make bad 
bullets which can often be bad enough to 
blow up in flight. 
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TELESCOPES 
For Target Shooting 


The 1%” Target Scope 


Available in 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20X 


Our catalog upon request 


JOHN UNERTL OPTICAL CO. 


3551—55 East St. 


Cartridge Box 
-22 Lr. Cal. 


Capacity—50 .22 LR Cart. 
Size—434x3x1—Wet. 3 oz. 

For the ‘Plinker’—Target Shooter 
Price—$1.00 Ppd 


LLANERCH GUN SHOP, Dept. PS Upper Darby, Pa. 


NEW! 
“QOSTER” Plastic Products 


Pittsburgh 14, Pa. 


Loading Block 
(Range Block) 


Capacity—25 cases 35-8x35-8 

Sizes—Regular and Magnum 
(State which when ordering) 

Price 39c—3 for $1.00 Ppd. 

Dealers Inquire 


T. H. BOUGHTON, Gunsmith 


Rebarreling— Chambering —Restocking 
Bench Rest and Varmint Rifles built. 


Repair and accuracy work. NBRSA 
Member and Competitive Shooter. 


41¢ Stone Road Rochester 16, N. Y. 


We all rely on our eyes a good deal to 
maintain quality control in our bullet mak- 
ing or reloading operations but I have fre- 
quently said, and I repeat it here, that an 
alert blind person because of his greatly de- 
veloped sense of touch and sound could 
make more perfect bullets out of a lot of a 
thousand components than many of us do 
with 20/20 vision’ which we rely upon al- 
most solely. 


I liked the article which our competi- 
tive friend, Warren Page, wrote in his 
magazine. It was nice of him to give 
Crawf Hollidge a little boost on his bullets 
but I liked it for other reasons, too. He 
brought us up to date on some things and 
that is a very good service, not only for we 
who have been shooting for a long time but 
those newer fellows who find much wheat 
and chaff around but have difficulty in sep- 
arating the two. You will note that I 
started this paragraph by referring to our 
competitive friend and no matter how many 
heads of big game he may shoot, I’ll always 
think of him as a shooting competitor who 
with comparatively little practice from one 
season’s end to the other, comes to the 
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CLYMER 


‘LIQUID HONED — PRECISION 


REAMERS 


24 HOUR ALL CALIBERS 


DELIVERY 
ON STANDARDS 


Precision ground. 

Consistant quality 
guaranteed. 

Write for New Folder. 


CLYMER GRINDING COMPANY 


14241-C West 11 Mile Rd., Oak Park 37, Mich. 


BENCH REST AND VARMINT 
SHOOTERS 


“My Special’ Sierra’ .30 aliber 
Jackets (described in August 1961 A 
issue) available in 1.050”, 1.150” & 
1.250” lengths @ $16.00 per M plus 
postage for 7 Ibs. 


6m/m Sierra Jackets in .827” & .937” 
@ $12.50 per M postpaid. 


22 caliber Sierra Jackets in .690 & 
-705” @ $10.00 per M postpaid. 


3/16”, .240” & 5/16” lead wire in 25 Ib. spools. 
KENRU Precision Soft Swaged 22 caliber 
Bullets. 
Enclose self addressed envelope with all in- 
quiries. (member NRA & NBRSA) 
KENRU RELOADING SERVICE 
166 Normandy Ave. 
Rochester 19, New York 


CHOOSE 
SIERRA! 


Outstanding performance 
in every caliber. 


.22, .244 dia., 53 gr. 

7 Bench Rest Hollow 
Point. Groups to 1%” 

have been recorded. 


6mm, .243 dia., 75 gr. 
3 Hollow Point 
y High Velocity 
Performance 


.25, .257 dia., 100 gr. 
Spitzer. A hunting 
bullet holding world’s 
record for 5 shots at 
300 meters. 


6.5mm, .264 dia., 
100 gr. 


Hollow Point. 
Accurate High Velocity 
for target and varmint. 


6.5mm, .264 dia., 
40 gr. 

Spitzer Boat Tail 

Accurate performance 

at long range. 


.270, .277 dia., 90 gr. 
Hollow Point. P 
Pin-point accuracy for 
target and varmint. 


.30 Competition 


.30 caliber bullets designed exclusively for 
long range target to satisfy personal 
preferences in weight. 


1 168 gr. International 


Sierra manufactures over 50 different 
precision-made bullets. Send for 

FREE BOOKLET “Introduction to Reloading’’ 
and illustrated price list. Dept. Sp-2 


IERRA 
BULLETS 


600 West Whittier Blvd. - Whittier, Calif 


Stoo! Shootin Stuff 
(Continued from Page Eleven) 

matches and raises hell with the standing 
of others who attend dozens of matches to 
his one and perhaps have been to the shoot 
two days before it opened testing the wind 
and mirage conditions and cataloguing such 
peculiarities as that particular range may 
have. 

In our own little magazine I thought 
the column describing some of the equip- 
ment and techniques of Lt. Kendall was of 
considerable interest. Granted that there 
is a lot of difference ‘between small bore 
shooting and our game, nevertheless we can 
learn from it just as we teach it some of 
our tricks. Lt. Kendall is a very young 
man, yet in his life there has been a lot of 
shooting experience and he will find like 
many of us have that the ideas he thought 
were so essential at one stage may not be 
quite so momentous at a later one. I 
thought his approach to the scope problem 
was pretty good as in later years I have 
come to believe that many of us put too 
much accent on magnification. We want 
to see the target clearly, yet we want also 
to see the mirage conditions. I think that 
perhaps is one reason why I am growing 
more fond of my B & L. It’s not much of 
a problem to turn it to a lower magnifica- 
tion. and after I have once detected the 
mirage conditions, it doesn’t seem to be 
difficult to keep track of them with slight- 
ly less power and I heartily agree that any- 
thing that adversely affects concentration 
and causes a feeling of uneasiness is detri- 
mental to accuracy. Notice that he said 
that without a good rifle, one has a poor 
chance in any competition. This is cer- 
tainly true where the experience level and 
high professional ability of the other com- 
petitors stands out. I know that money 
in itself won’t assure one’s receiving a good 
rifle. There isnit a shooter on the line with 
any experience who hasn’t over the period 
that he has had his rifle, little by little, im- 
proved it. We all like to buy new ones 
from time to time but when we get them 
on the benches, we almost always find that 
the comparison between the newest one and 
the oldest one proves that the new one will 
be hard pressed and succumb to some 
change before it is demonstrating its capa- 
bilities. 

I receive many letters asking for ad- 
vice on procuring a new rifle from boys 
who are thinking of entering the benchrest 
game and I take pleasure in giving them all 
the help I can. A point which I always 
stress is that the new shooter should start 
with as good a gun as he is able to afford 
so that he can get the maximum pleasure 
from and be competitive in tthe game. 
Sometimes it may be a used gun as I cer- 
tainly believe that there is a good deal more 
life to a gun than most of us think, and if 
a chap is new to the game, he wants to do 
a lot of shooting both by himself and in 
competition. On the other hand, if an ex- 
perienced shooter sells a gun to a new- 
comer and that gun is not good enough to 
give the newcomer a fair break, the seller 
is doing a decided disservice to the shoot- 
ing game. In thinking back over my ex- 
periences, I must recall that I have seen 
many good guns sold to shooters who treat- 
ed them so carelessly and in some cases 
abused them that the guns quickly lost their 
gilt edge accuracy and we are always faced 
with the shocter with a good gun who 
won’t take enough pains with his loading 
techniques to get the best out of his rifle. 

Cordially yours, 


Oncit -LeMachoin. 


On The Measurement 
(Continued from Page Seven) 
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For this index, and in air whose tem- 
perature changes uniformly with respect to 
the isotherm plane, the change of angle of 
a light ray coming from an object 0, Fig. 2, 
and refracted: away from that plane over a 
distance X is given by the equation 

(1) A=.2610 kX cos \B 


in which A is in minutes of angle, and X is 


_the horizontal distance between 0 and 1 in 


hundreds of yards. I-I in Fig. 2 denotes 
the plane of the isotherm, or plane of equal 
temperatures, which must pass between 0 
and 1 if temperatures t’ and t” are differ- 
ent. Cos B refers to the angle B which 
the initial direction of the light ray from 0 
makes with I-I, k equals the temperature 
difference t’-t” divided by the distance y in 
feet, y being measured (between lines drawn 
through 0 and 2 parallel to I-I. For prac- 
tical purposes, as the distance between 1 
and 2 is small, temperature at 1 may be 
used for temperature at 2. Finally 2-0’, the 
line of the tangent, is the line on which 0 is 
seen at 0’. 

This figure assumes that t’ is greater 
than t”, i. e. that the warmer air is under- 
neath the cooler. If I-I sloped in ithe op- 
posite direction so that the ray from 0 orig- 
inated in the cooler air, or in the reverse 
case in which the cooler air were under- 
neath, the ray would curve in direction op- 
posite to that shown. 

The figure is drawn for an isotherm 
plane which would be parallel with the sur- 
face of the earth if the angle B were zero. 
In practice, for such a case, the angle B is 
always so small that cos B is essentially 
equal to 1. 

However, the plane containing I-I may 
lie at any other angle of the clock. It may 
be. perpendicular to earth and disposed at 
any angle up to 90°. In event it is then 
90° from the plane of fire, though t’ and t” 
differ greatly, cos B will equal zero and the 
aberration be nil. Thus Eq. (1) refers to 
aberration in any angle at which I-I hap- 
pens to be disposed. The plane in which 
the aberration is measured is always per- 
pendicular to the isotherm plane, and aber- 
ration is present whenever the sight line is 
oblique to that plane. 

Eq. (1) is nearly correct, but only so 
for small values of the angle B and a uni- 
form temperature gradient. Its principal 
errors then are that ithe barometer reading 
is assumed to be the same at the different 
temperature locations, and also that the 
numerical constant is based on a fixed aver- 
age temperature, which is 72° F. For large 
values of B the errors are somewhat larger, 
but in this case the aberration itself tends 
to approach zero. 

For small values of the angle B this 
equation indicates an aberration of about 
one-fourth minute of angle per 100 yards 
for each Fahr. degree of temperature differ- 
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the target shooter and hunter. 


rel maker in the land. 


AND NOW DOUGLAS OFFERS CUT-RIFLED MUZZLE LOADER BARRELS 


We feel these to be the finest muzzle loader barrel blanks available anywhere 
Made from octagon shaped steel with a smooth cold rolled finish. They will finish up to 42” long, 
rifled with 8 lands and grooves in one turn in 48”. 
three sizes 74”, 1” and 11%” across the flats. 
and caliber listed for only $27.50. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE ON THESE BARRELS AND THE OTHER FINE BAR- 


RELS THAT WE MAKE. 


G. R. DOUGLAS CO., INC. 


5504 Big Tyler Road 


poucas ULTRARIFLED sarees 


WORLD’S FINEST PRODUCTION MADE RIFLE BARREL 


The quality of DOUGLAS barrels has been proven many times on the target and in the field, both big 
game and varmint shooting. These barrels hold many records on the target, in bench rest, big bore, 
and small bore target work. We receive new reports all the time, attesting to their excellence, frora 
We feel that we are making the finest production made rifle barrel 
available in the world today. Further, our wide range of sizes and weights, variety of calibers, deliv- 
eries, prices and discounts to gunsmiths, add up to a service that is not available from any other Lar- 


Available in 32, 36, 40, 45 and 50 caliber. 
50 caliber barrels available only in 1” and 14%”. 
Subject to regular gunsmiths discount. 


regardless of price. 


Made in 
Any size 


Charleston 2, W. Va. 


ence. This difference between ‘the firing 
point and the mark might ‘be 4°, for exam- 
ple. Two thermometers would indicate 
this, but tell nothing about the angle or di- 
rection of the plane in which the isotherm, 
or plane of equal temperature, lies. It 
might be either ‘horizontal or vertical, or in- 
clined at some other angle of the clock. 
Thus it is obvious that an instrument indi- 
cation, rather than a formula, is the only 
practical manner of predicting which way 
and how far off the shot will go. 

As to determining this with instru- 
ments, it presently appears that the cross- 
hair telescope is the best device. The re- 
cent success which ithe author has had with 
it was only fair, but the indicated aberra- 
tions were small because the season of heat 
and heavy mirage was almost gone when 
the undertaking was fairly underway. At 
least, however, the basic requirements were 
discovered. 

First of all the scope must be immov- 
ably fixed in place, for it is truly amazing 
what an infinitesimal position change will 
do to the sight line. A scope set up in- 
doors with legs of the stand on a solid sup- 
port was found to hold on the chosen mark 
for hours; but when a few sheets of paper 
werc interposed lbetween one leg of the 
stand and the otherwise solid support the 
crosshairs moved off ‘the mark at the rate 
of about one minute per hour for two or 
three hours. 

This experiment proved that a yielding 
support yields with a slowness that almost 
defies belief. In another experiment this 
was borne out by a_ similar slowness of 
change that was observed when an ordinary 
zifle scope was laid in the forks of a stand 
and buckled down with a strap. One pro- 
jecting end of the scope being heavier than 
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HUTCHING’S ——— 


RIFLE STOCKS 


Dealer Inquires Invited 
on printed letterhead ers. 


L.B. ROTHSCHILD, Manufacturer, Dept. 1 


ee 
Send for the Catalog of the 
stocks which are the favorites of both 
experienced hunters and target shoot- 


ana 


rifle 


4504 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


the other, this tended to stretch the strap, 
with result of a slow crosshair creep that 
amounted to minutes over a long time. In 
another experiment metallic sights were 
mounted on a three foot length of slender 
drill rod. If the assembly was laid in the 
forks with its balance point symmetrical 
with them, the sight line held to the mark; 
but if the rod was out of symmetry with 
the forks the unequal free ends sagged at 
different slow rates, this moving the sight 
line off the mark. A similar slow creep 
was observed if the scope stand rested on 
the trunk or hood of an automobile. 

All this goes to show that a very solid 
support is needed if aberrations are to be 
discovered with fixed sighting devices. Ob- 
viously the concrete slab of a \benchrest con- 
stitutes a solid support. By experiment it 
was learned also that earth itself is a solid 
enough support, provided that the scope 
legs are pressed down in ‘the sod until they 
reach dirt. 

It was discovered also that, for accur- 
ate observation, only a scope of ample mag- 
nification and free of parallax would do. 
A metallic sight arrangement with 37” be- 
tween apertures failed ‘because it would 
show only direction and not the amount of 
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HIGH VELOCITY TRAJECTORIES 


String chart displays all curves, 2700-5000, 
500 yds. Professional-size—!/, actual drops. 
“Poor Man’s Chronograph’’—determines bal- 
listic coefficient. Read-out easy. Confirms 
shooting tests. $18.00 p. p. Descrip. free. 


Pressure by Chronograph Charts $10.00 p.p. 
Powley Computer for Handloaders $3.50 p.p. 


MARIAN POWLEY 
17623 Winslow Rd., Cleveland 20, Ohio 


N’S COAT 


Shoot better with rock- 
steady holds in every 
position. Preformed, no- 
elbow pads are 
shooting shaped. 
Shou pad fits you, 
coat, e and rifle 
butt. Pulse beat con- 
trol sling pad.  Self- 
adjusting back tension. 
Back pockets keep glove, 
bl ammunition handy. 
First choice of *iflemen 
everywhere. Made for 
ladies, juniors, too. 


Write for FREE Catalog - 
10-X MANUFACTURING CO. 
229 Third Street 
Des Moines, lowa 
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DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE OF 
PRECISION SHOOTING 


SUBSCRIBE NOW WITH THIS HANDY 
COUPON — OR ON YOUR OWN STATIONERY 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR PRECISION SHOOTING 


64 DEPOT STREET LYNDONVILLE, VERMONT 
Please enter my subscription for the period indicated below 
[] TWO years $7.00 [] ONE year $4.00 


(] THREE years $9.00 [| FOREIGN: 1 year $5.00 
[] Payment enclosed C] Please bill me 


FOR THE SHOOTER BY A SHOOTER 


Mark III BSA .22 Target Rifle— 


It Is Supreme — It Is Accurate 
MARK III Less sights $210.00 
. MARK III with 1-8 Min Parker-Hale sights $245.00 


MARTINI- INTERNATIONAL MAK U1 with Freeland sights $270.00 


& 


Swiss Type Palm Rest 


Freeland ‘61” International 
Butt Piate $33.00 
FREELAND Adjustable 
Aluminum Butt Plate ... $10.50 
FREELAND Base Plate with 
Free Rifle Hook ........ $15.75 
FREELAND Butt Plate wee 
Rubber Pad ..........++. $13.00 A 
FREELAND Free Rifle Hook e 
ONY Ssisrritnsad. os patios o805 $8.50 


Butt Plate Spacer '/2” or 3%4” 


Freeland 30 Caliber i $13.50 
4834” Rifle Trunk . $26.25 
V4 Opening small bore kit $20.00 
Freeland 31” Accessory Kit, 

Vo tray $17.75 


$7.00 All Angle Tripod ’ a. 

: Sind Breeds ae Mid-Century Cuff. Comb. $8.50 
oam padde reeland glove ......... 5. GLUNG PAM) cc. dorcie. 0:5 ous sssig.os8 0a 95 KiB a J 
Freeland SWISS TYPE PALM REST $1850 Freeiand Recoil Spring 2... 33-60 
BSA MARK II! OLY. PALM REST .. $15.50 Freeland Lens Adapter ............... $9.50 
52D—-OLY. PALM REST ............. $14.50 Freeland tapered cuff combination #61A $6.75 
FREELAND PALM REST, ball type $13.50 DeLuxe Cuff & Hook ............0+005- $4.25 
at ages ars Ragas TRIPOD, De 61-S Olympic 1/4” cuff-sling .......... $6.00 

, or ack, mention scope .. . Freel i 

All Angle GALLERY SPEC. TRIPOD $16.85 RIFLE CASE Exceptional a 5.00 
FREELAND BIPOD, mention scope .. $17.50 10-X Rifie Coat .....scscsecceeeeeeeee $20.00 
FREELAND Carwindow attachment .. $7.50 ares 
FREELAND TUBE rear sight ....... $37.50 A FEW GUNS 
Freeland Superior Front Sight ....... $15.00 40X Rem. ... $139.75 742C Carbine, $139.95 
Freeland Fore End Stops 52M, 52T, 75, 521T Rem. ... $59.95 52-D Win. .. $145.00 

513). 40X and: B21 iss vis. siscasaes scree ae $3.00 K22 K38 ..... $81.00 Sentinel ..... $52.95 
FREELAND 52-D FORE-END STOP .. $4.00 Sport King ... $52.95 Mod. 37 20 Ga. $36.95 
“A SHOOTING MAT. . occcesctsee ess $22.00 Mod. 12 Std. $109.15 Mod. 70..... $139.00 
Cedarwood Dewar Cart Block ......... $2.55 Mod. 6903 .... $47.95 Ruger Single Six 
Freeland Sling Keeper ................ $1.25 513T Rem. .... $88.95 $63 


WRITE US FOR ALL YOUR GUN, SCOPE, MOUNT, SIGHT AND RELOADING NEEDS. 
Freeland and BSA Pamphlets Free 


FREELAND’S SCOPE STANDS, INC. 


Al Freeland, Nationally Known Rifleman 


3737 14th Ave., ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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Cn The Measurement 
(Continued from Page Thirteen) 

deviation. Moreover, the metallic sight 
devices, because of length and need of sym- 
metry, occupied too much space on the 
smallbore firing point to be of practical use 
in the course of firing. Thus for determin- 
ing sight line aberrations a scope is a neces- 
sity. 

in some of the available spotting scopes 
it may be fairly easy to install crosshairs at 
very little more than focal distance ahead 
of the eye-piece. For my B&L 65 mm 
scope it was necessary only to pluck strands 
from a worn nylon necktie and fasten them 
with shellac across the open end of the hard 
rubber tube which is an integral part of the 
interchangeable eye-piece; though it was 
long before I learned that parallax could be 
eliminated by rotating the eye-piece itse'f 
a fraction of a turn on its thread. 

As result of experiment it seems that a 
crosshair scope of about 20 power and rig- 
idly trained on a spot near the record group 
would help the benchrest shooter. For the 
sma'lbore shooter the problem is less sim- 
ple; but if the details were satisfactorily 
worked out, the universal application of 
them might help to save the smallbore game 
from extinction, the fate toward which it 
presently trends. To (begin with it is al- 
most a necessity that the scope employed 
be the one which is also used for spotting 
bullet holes. Also the difficulty of attain- 
ing the requisite rigidity would require un- 
stinted care in pressing the legs firmly into 
earth. Further there is the difficulty that 
the. sniallbore shooter is required ito fire at 
different places on the target. Whether the 
scope should be trained on the sighter bull 
or on a lower record bull is something that 
might have to be determined by experiment. 
Because the sight line would be nearer to 
earth and its angle flatter I incline to belief 
that one of the lower bulls would be the 
better choice on a level range. 

Last summer I had an exasperating ex- 
perience in which conditions changed on 
the bottom bull but not on the sighter, and 
the range was only 50 yards. Though I 
was going back to the sighter after each 
point dropped, observing no change there, 
and nevertheless had clicked for the last 
shot, still the last three shots went into one 
hole at 12 o’clock in the 9-ring. 

This happened at Camp Perry in early 
morning. I ‘believe that the cause was a 
rising thermal cell somewhere back of the 
target, drawing a current of cold air at the 
ground at sufficient distance that I did not 
shoot through it when firing on the sighter 
bull. The shooter on my right finished 
just before the upset occurred and went 
clean. 

Here is another exasperating but inter- 
esting and unusual case which has twice 

come under my observation. Just back of 
my practice firing point and in the 4 o’clock 
direction was a large range house; the other 
condition was a variable prevailing wind 
which came from over the roof of the range 
house. In both instances of such a wind 
shots deviated so high and low that, if ‘the 
fired targets were rotated through 90° for 
inspection, the bullet holes appeared to be 
strung out between 10 and 4 o'clock, just 
as if the shooting had been done in a strong 
cross wind whose variations had been ig- 
nored. 

My explanation to this: To get over 
the roof the wind rose in approach to it, and 
on the lee side dropped back ito earth some- 
where between firing point and ‘target at 
considerable distance out. Its temperature 
may have been changed several degrees 
during the passage over the roof. Its di- 
rection was oblique both to earth and the 
plane of fire. The resulting light refraction 
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WANTED: PRODUCT. Reilly Machine 


Works, 445 Western Avenue, Albany, New 
York. 


Obsolete, foreign, metric, wildcat, modern 
ammo. Over 100 calibers. Dealer inquir- 
jes invited. Farnsworth Reloading Service, 
Milton, Vermont. 


SELLING BULLGUNS: Wallack-Gre- 
goire 219 Wasp, F. N. action, good stock, 
$135.00. Also duplicate of above except 
Mauser action, not stocked, $100.00. Win- 
chester HiWall Waso, heavy barrel, beauti- 
ful stock, $150.00. All rate excellent plus. 
Shackleford, 1454 N. E. 56th Court, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 


IMPROVE YOUR SCORES 
with a stock from 
STINEHOUR RIFLES 
R. D. 3, Box 186C 
Wallkill, New York 


@Smallbore and Big Bore 
Free Rifle stocks. 


© Marksman style and Bench 
Rest in any style. 


@ Superior Varmint and Sport- 
er Rifle stocks. 


@ Lowest prices for quality 
workmanship. 


When writing to advertisers, mention 
PRECISION SHOOTING. 


varied with the strength of the wind and 
caused the shots to string out between 2 
and 8 o'clock almost from 9-ring to 9-ring. 
In both instances perhaps a crosshair scope 
trained on any one of the bulls might have 
saved the score. 


I regret that more data was not ob- 
tained with ‘the crosshair scope. The ex- 
perimenting was started soon enough; but, 
by the time that a suitable familiarity with 
the problem had been gained, the melan- 
choly days were almost here. Moreover, 
I must admit that both calculation and ob- 
servation show less of aberration than I had 
learned to expect. However, the fact that 
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the observed aberrations were small led me 
to a different and perhaps important con- 
clusion about this shooting business. 


This conclusion is that small changes 
of wind and mirage conditions affect differ- 
ent shooters in different ways, and that a 
good doper is not necessarily a good win- 
ner. Suppose that one shooter can hold 
and squeeze for a 40x possible under ideal 
conditions. On the 100 yard target he can 
stand half a minute of angle condition 
change in any direction of the clock and 
still fire a possible. Another who can fire 
only 400-30x under ideal conditions may 
come off with a 399. His 10 shots which, 
under ideal conditions, would not touch the 
x-ring, may be scattered all over the re- 
maining 10-ring area. Thus only a small 
fraction of a minute of angle of condition 
change may put a skinny one out for a 9. 
The lesson to be learned is that close hold- 
ing and careful squeezing may pay off bet- 
ter than good doping. 


HANDBOOK FOR SHOOTERS 
AND RELOADERS 


About a year ago Homer S. Powley 
sent me a carbon copy of a paper he had 
prepared, titled “Shooting In The Wind,” 
which I considered a very good discussion 
of this subject. He mentioned that he was 
submitting the paper to P. O. Ackley for 
possible publication and requested that I 
“just sit on it” for the time being. A few 
weeks ago Homer wrote me that his paper 
had been published in Ackley’s new 
HANDBOOK for SHOOTERS and RE- 
LOADERS. I promptly wrote for a copy 
of the book. . 


I found the quality of the entire book 
measured up to the excellence of Powley’s 
“Shooting In The Wind” paper. The first 
254 pages of the 565 page book are devoted 
to discussions of shooting subjects, all of 
which present the view-point of two or 
more persons of wide experience. The dis- 
cussion of “killing Power” is recommended 
reading for any hunter, since it presents the 
views of several people who have killed 
and/or observed the killing of large num- 
bers of big game animals. Pressure, in- 
cluding the unpredictable detonation of re- 
duced charges of the slow burning powders, 
headspace, bore capacity and loading dies 
are subjects discussed. 


The latter half of the book is devoted 
to description, comment and loading data 
on wild cat cartridges, along with standard 
factory cartridges. The wildcats are in the 
majority and a great many of them I'd 
never heard of before. A wildcatter him- 
self, and an honest one, Ackley is probably 
the best qualified person in the country to 
handle this subject. 


A bonus with the book is a set of five 
exterior ballistics charts, with methods of 
calculation and instructions, prepared by du 
Pont iballistics engineers: Wallace H. Cox 
and Edgar Beugless, which will be of inter- 
est and worth to every serious rifleman. 


I consider this new book to be a 
worthwhile and informative addition to any 
shooter’s library. It may be available from 
some shooting supply dealers or it can be 
obtained directly from Parker O. Ackley, 
2235 Arbor Lane, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The retail price is $5.95. 
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Subscribe to 
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LAMINATED 
BLANKS 


for Precision Shooters! 


(As formerly offered by Owens of 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


Length: 34 and 36 inches 
Depth at butt: 7 inches 
Depth at fore-end: As shown below 
Blank ply $15.00 
Blank ply 20.00 
Blank ply 35.00 
ply 22.50 
2” Blank ply 40.00 
” Blank ply 25.00 


oe © @ 


Combination Laminated 
Blanks by Fajen 


2” Blank 1/16” Mapler—1/28” Walnut 
$24.00 

234” Blank 1/16” Maple—1/28” Walnut 
te $ 


27.50 
AND Fajens “OLYMPIC” 


. with side thumb rest and thumb hole. 
Write for prices. 
Send $1.00 for Fajen’s colorful new cata- 
log of custom and regular style target 
and benchrest stocks; machine-shaped or 
completely finished and fitted. 


REINHART FAJEN 


INCORPORATED 
WARSAW, MISSOURI 


“PRECISION” 


REAMERS 
GAUGES 


22 SABRE 


For the Gunsmith 
115 Calibers from 177 Woodsman to 
505 GIBBS 
For the Ordnance Engineer 
30 Caliber Carbine to 
20 MM Automatic Cannon 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


H & M TOOL CO. 
24062 Orchard Lake Road, 
Farmington, Michigan 


The Gunsmith BLACK 
FINISHING UNIT 


Made especially for the man who 
wants to do the best in firearm refin- 
ing — for himself or for profit. This 
same process is used by manufac- 
turers. Comes complete with tanks, 
burnérs, supply of 
PENTRATE cry- 
stals, instructions 
and all equipment 
needed. Write for 
details. 


HEATBATH 


CORPORATION 


Springfield 1, Massachusetts 
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SPITS OUT BULLETS LIKE A 
MACHINE GUN, 


THE ALL NEW MITY MITE BULLET SWAGER 


SAS-Dies are proud to present the all new Mity-Mite Bullet Swager, 

The M-M is a complete tool designed especially to make full jacketed rifle bullets in any caliber. 
No special rams, adaptors or ejectors needed. Works well with SAS Dies, Bahler and B&A. Write 
for full details or order now on money back guarantee. 


Mity- Mite Bullet Swage Press $27.50 SAS Dies for any caliber {$22.50 
Other dies adapted free when ordered direct. 
SAS-DIES, P. O. Box 250, North Bend, Oregon 


RECORD 
Set with 


Uniform C C i 


Dependable PRIMERS 


Says Arthur J. Freund, St. Louis, Missouri, two aggregate records — 


TOOL COMPLETE 
WITH ONE SET 
OF STUBBY DIES 


$34.75 


FOB FAC. 


SAECO 
MATCH PRECISION 
RELOADING TOOL 


with SAECO STUBBY DIES .5988 MOA for five 5-shot groups at 200 yards and a National 
A completely new design concept introducing | Match Course aggregate of .5775 MOA for five 5-shot groups at 
the economical and versatile stubby dies and 
pat. appld. for concentric, in-line priming. i each 100 and 200 yards - 2 


Send for our literature on this and our other 
quality products for the particular handload- 
er. 


PRIMERS . . . that’s my choice 


“There is no economical substitute 
for quality” E 
SANTA ANITA ENGINEERING CO. | World’s Largest Primer Selection for Reloading. 
OF CALIFORNIA | Powder Actuated Tool Cartridges for Industry. 
3270 E. FOOTHILL BLVD. Red-Jet Bullets for Indoor Shooting. 


PASADENA i ; Write Dept. G-7 for Free Brochure 


be Cascade Cartridge, Inc., Lewiston, Idaho 
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